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PUNCH SONG, 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
Four noble elements, 
Joined in the bowl, 
The mirror of life are, 
The light of the soul. 


Crush first the golden lime, 
rush his bright rind,— 
Aye sharpness and bitterness 

Joy leaves behind. 





With the sugar-cane’s milk, from 
The Isies of the West, 

Tame his fierce bitterness, 
Calm him to rest. 


Dash in the water, now, 
Foam-gleaming tide,— 
Water embraceth 
The universe wide. 


Next the Spirit who builds on 
The wine-press his throne,— 
He that the life of life 
Giveth alone. 


Quick! ere he vanisheth, 
Fill for the brave ; 

While yet glows the nectar, 
Driak deep of his wave! 


——en 
THE OLD CLOCK. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Clock of the household! few creatures would trace 
Aught worthy a song in thy dust covered face ; 
The sight of thy hands, and the sound of thy bell 
Tell the hour, and to many ’\is all thou can’st tell. 
But to me thou can'st preach with the tongue of a sage, 
Thou canst tell me old tales from life’s earliest page; ~ 
The long night of sorrow, the short spon of glee, 
All my chequers of fate have been witnessed by thee. 


They say my first breathings of infant de'ight 

Were bestowed on the * dickey birds,” gilded and bright, 
Which shore forth on thy case—that the cake or the toy 
Ne’er illumined mine eyes with such beamings of jov. 
Full well I remember my wonder profound, 

What caused thee to tick and thy hands to move round, 
Till I watched a safe moment and mounted the chair, 
Intent to discover the why and the where. 


I revelled in ruin ’mid wheels, weights and springs, 
What sport for the fingers, what glorious things. 

No doubt I gained something of knowledge, but, lo! 
Full soon "twas declared the old clock did’nt go. 

The culprit was seized, but, all punishment vain, 

I was caught at such doings again and again. 

*Twas the favourite mischief, and nothing would cure 
Till a lock kept the pendulum sacred and sure. 


The corner thou stood’st in was always my place, 

When “I shall” or * I sha’nt” had ensured my disgrace ; 
Where my storm of defiance might wear itself out, 

Till the happy laugh banished the frown and the pout. 
When a p!aymate was coming how often my eye 

Would greet thee to see if the moment were nigh ; 

And impatiently fancied I never had found 


Thy hand such a laggard in travelling round. 


Thou bringest back visions of heart bounding times, 

When thy midnight hour choruszed the rude carol rhymes ; 
When our Christmas was noted for festival mirth, 

And the merry new year had a bo'sterous birth, 

I remember the station thou had’st in the hall, 

Where the holly and misletoe deck'd the rough wall ; 
Where we mock'd at thy voice till the herald of day 
Peeped over the hills in his mantle of grey. 


And thou bringest beck sorrow, for, oh! thou hast been 
The companion of many a gloom er scene. 
In the dead of the night I have heard thy loud tick, 

, Till my ear has recoiled and my heart has turned sick. 
I have sighed back to thee as I noiselessly crept 
To the close-curtained bed where a dyiog one slept ; 
When thy echoing stroke and a mother's faint breath 
Seem’‘d the sepulchre tidings that whisper'd of death. 


Clock of the household ! thou ne‘er hast been thrust 
From thy station, to dwell amid lumber and dust. 
Let fashion prevail and rare changes betide, 

Thow weit always preserved with a cherishing pride. 
Thou hast ever been nigh, thou hast looked upon all, 
On the birth, on the bridal, the cradle and pall. 

To the infant at play, and the sire turning grey, 
Thou hast spoken the warning of “ passing away.” 


Clock of the household! I gaze on thee now 

With the shadow of thought growing deep on my brow, 
For I feel and I know that “ the future” has hours 
Which will not be marked by a dial of flowers. 

My race may be run when thy musical chime 

Will be still ringing out in the service of time ; 

And the clock in the bouseho'd will shine in the room 
When I, the forgotten one, sleep in the tomb. 





WATERLOO AND THE WATERLOO MODEL 


[From the United Service Journal.) 
Lieutenant Siborn’s Model of the Battle of W 


it” ; aterloo is a work of art in a 
tyle in which the French have ver 


, y long produced the most exquisite speci- 
a and it must be in the recollection of all who visited Paris it the period 
. '@ occupation by the Allied Armies, that one of the most attractive exhibi- 


Hons of that gaudy capital was the beautiful di y c 
ecbad) tg mire 2m Kudo utiful display of the models of the French 
mye tre were some of their frontier passes, particularly those leading into 
cand that were as vivid in their representations of Nature as the pictures of a 
ee et: The Prussians carried of those of the fortresses that look on 
he _ » and nearly every invader of France removed from the collection the 
eis that had reference to their respective frontiers, The English alone 


levied no contribution on this department of French ingevuity. ‘Tbe lord'y for- 
tresses of her front er had stretched beyond her coast and borne her flag in triumph 
on the mountain wave of every sea. In the construction of models the artifi 
cers, in most caves officers of the engineer corps, were warily patronised by the 
French Government. 

The Waterloo Model is unfavourably situated as regards the spectator, it 
stands too nearly on his own level; it might, with advantage, have been sur- 
rounded by a gallery, from whence the visitor might have taken a bird's-eye 
view of the fied. The minuteness of the figures which represent the troops 

| that lived, moved, and had their be ng on that eventful day, renders it difficult 
to discern between cavalry and infantry, and probably mere diagrams of suil- 
avly-coloured wood would have answered the object of military explanaticn as 
well and more distinctly ; but itis in all respec's a most meritorious labour, and 
too much cannot be said for the assidui'y, skill, and information displayed in 
itsconstruction. It stands an able and exact representation of Waterluo— 
* Thou first and last of fields ! Kirg-crowning victory !” 

The Duke had not in this fight to resist the established routine of general- 
ship which might have been studied in the annals of the olden warfare, but he 
was here the voluntary antagonist of a fiery and exhaustless genius. One that 
had not only overturned all the received opinions on statesmanship and on war, 
but who might on the field of Waterloo have thrown into the fight some new 
emanation of his dazzling talenst—some meteor-flash of his military conception 
—some combination of strategy and attack so novel and confonnding, as at once 


cret of English victory ? But while the French writers beat us so remorselessly, 
their Eriperor admitted that the tactic of his army had its defects on that me- 
morable day. In the Imperial Bulletin the Freneh people are told, that “ ifthe 
battle had been prolonged to, or resumed on, the next day, their army would 
have won the victory, for that the French objects had been all attained, a day of 
false manceavres had been rectified.” Thus it appears that the battle was of a 
distmetive character from all others: it satisfied both parties. The French had 
all the triumph of science, the British the advantages of success, The writer 
of these observations questioned, at the time, officers of nearly every regiment 
of British that was in the battle, as to their own private opinious on the point of 
expected defeat so loudly assumed by our own and foreign writers. Many told 
him that at particular moments they expected to have been beaten. He put the 
inquiry, ** Did you expect vour own regiment to give way ?” * Oh, no, certain- 
ly not my own corps, but I thought some other would.” Such was the univer- 
sal answer; and ths is the true English feeling : this indignancy of being even 
supposed to be likely to be the first to give way before an enemy is the true 
harbinger of success, as it was on the occasion of that “ gloriouse and well- 
foughtenne fielde,” as the chroniclers named Agincourt. ‘ 

This suggests the reflection, that England is the only nation possessing an 
army of magnitude that does rot form camps of instruction, and that possibly 
she owes mech of her success in great battles, in no small degree, to what ap- 
pears, at first view, an impediment to success in war. Our regiments, accus- 
tomed to act and live alone, are nct taught to dread the failures of adjoining 








to overwhelm all the ord nary anticipations of defence. 

undimivished strategical reputation, probably, have avoided the combat, but th 
high ambition of the man forced him to its trial. 
rences previous to the battle the two great leaders had betrayed their profound 


The Duke might with | 


In their remarks on the occur: | 


corps in combined operat ons; they cannot yield readily to the belief, that the 
te ot of corps in thei: ueighbourhood cau license themselves to flee: pene- 
trate an English line, you have gained but a point; cut into a continental line, 
even a French one, and the morale of everything in view, and vicinity, is gone. 


| consciousness of each other's ability. ‘‘ Some prisoners,” writes the Duke on The English regiment will not give way, because the English regiment of the 
| the evening of the 17th, “state that the Frerch army, which followed us to- | same brigade has done so, but will mock the fugitive,and in ail likelihood ‘ail 
day, is commanded by Bonaparte in person, which however I am disinclined to double its own exertions to restore the fight—a true bull-dog courage against 


believe, from our having been allowed to pass unmolested through the defile of | 


Genappe.” 


odds—if wel! led. 


Yhe Duke, in his lately published note to Lord Beresford, says, “I had at 


| On the morning of Waterloo, Genera! Haxo, of the Engineers, returns from | one time our infantry in squares, and the French cavalry rode up and down 


a reconnoissance of the British line, and informs the Emperor that the English 
have not intrenched their position, nor constructed a sil gle redoubt. ‘ The 
biave of the brave,” Ney, arrives, and assures Napoleon that the English are 
in the instant preparing to retreat into the forest of Soignies. The Emperor 
replies—‘* No, the English are prepsring for battle ; Lord Wellington would 
not have lost last night in position hud he intended to retreat.” 
| The Mod:1 represents the culture of the ground at the period of the fight. that 
| $0 strangely fertulised it. Hougoumont is in the ficry consummat'on of its cele 
| brity—the Thermopylx of the field. At a moment when the gates of its en- 
| closure were forced open and the farm-yard entered by a mass of French, a 
‘ perty of the light infantry of the English guards, cut off from the turret of the 
chateau, its only unburning portion, were forced to screen themselves within a 
| low range of hog-styes that occupied one side of the farm-yard, but concealed, 
as they might have remained ; for the French, amidst the bursting of shel s and 
the blaze of the edifice, had not observed them; their bold spiri: spurned such 
j; compromise with their duty; even from such a refuge, co operating with the 
defenders of the turret, and from the air-holes of the styes, on the very level of 
| the ground, and surrounded with straw, which a sperk might have ignited and 
| suffocated every man, they opened a musketry fire of great accuracy and con- 
| stancy, and maintained it until the farm-yard was evacuated by the French. 
In the campaigns of the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, with whom the British 
Army under the late Duke of York had unfortunately to serve and cenfine its | 
| operations, a position was looked for in which to cover Brussels and fight a bat- 
tle, and the field of Waterloo was blindly traversed, and its adaptat‘on for re- 
| sistence unobserved ; but 1500 Hessians, left for the night in the hamlet of 
' Mont. St. Jean, were cut up by the active French ; and 5000 Aus’rian cavalry, 
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stabled and bivouacked for the same night in and round Braine la Leud, were de- 
| feated and dispersed ere sunrise. Jomini, in his observations on these cam- 
| paigns, declares that the Duke of York had previously proposed a march of the | 

British and Austrian cavalry on Paris ; they amoun‘ed to 123 squadrons, and | 
j he says might have reached Paris in three days, that there was no force in their | 
| way that could have successfully resisted them, and that the Revolutionary 
Government must have been overturned, but that the Duke of York's opinion | 
was overruled by a Council of War, and indeed General Jomini speaks favour | 
| ably of the Duke of York's military proceedings, which bas not been the accep- 
| tation in which they have been generally commented on in England. 

There is an anecdote connected with this field of blood which, trivial as it 

may seem, ought not to be lost; it so marks the man and that good feeling 
; which every new display of his career brings more and more prominently be- 
| fore the public. It is given, I think, by Miss Mitford, af era visit to Strath- 
| fieldsay :—** On returning in the night to Waterloo, as the Duke dismounted 
| fiom his little charger ‘ Copenhagen,’ whose untiring spirit and blood had car- 
| ried himself and master from point to point of emergency of the battle-feld for 
| seventeen hours, be fondly patted the animal ; but the caress was answered by 
| @ hearty kick, which his Grace was ‘delighted’ to observe (his own expression) 
| as showing that the horse was not done up by the tremendous work he had gone 
through.” 

We would recommend Lord Howick to visit the model, and to reflect :hat 
this great battle was gained by an army officered by gentlemen over an army 
| efficered from the ranks, and was in that light almost the triumph of mind over 
matter, The French had courage in abundance, and tactical skill, and hosts in 
mail, and lancers, which we had not, and double our force ofartillery, and they 
were an army “‘ (owt a fait Fancaise,” to the want of having been which they 
wero fond of attributing their Peninsular defeats. And the best regiments of 
the English army, ever conquerors under the Duke, were away on other service, 
and their places at Waterloo were taken up by but young battalions, but having 
unbounded reliance on their leader, and confidence in, and respect for their offi- 
cers, for their courage in common with their own, and for their habits end edu- 
cation above their own. 

Lot us copy the French institutions when the French beat us. The great 
Generals who were not in the field, and the scient'fic writers of the continent 
have generally informed the British nation and the British army, that the Duke 
was twice beaten at Waterloo, yet the Duke made no one movement that indi- 
cated the most distant want of cenfidence of the most successful result. 

_ Not one gon was removed to the reer, nor one battalion marched to a cover- 
ing position of retreat ; and early on the morning of the 18th of June, a strong 
division under Sir Charles Colville had been marched far from the battlo-field 
to goard a remote flanking road, and was not recalled to the fight; and beyond 
the British battle’s extreme left Count Dornberg’s and Vandeleur’s cavalry bri- 
gades were posted in observation during the entire day, and were not brought 
into line until evening, when all possibility of the left wing being taken in re- 
verse was removed by the Prussian advance. ‘The Prussians, by the way, are 
generally considered to bear too prominent a share in the battle, as represented 
in this model. 
|. The Freneh, one and all, assert that the Duke had exhausted all his reserves. 
but, forgetting this assumption, ascribed at the time their inability to rally from 
the repulse of their last attack to the sudden apparition and charges of six fresh 
regiments of our cavalry, “‘qui n’avaient pas encore donné.” 
|. The Prussian Bulletin says, “ The English had, until evening, successfully 
| repelled every attack, but it was impossible that such heroic efforts could be 
continued.” Asif the defence must necessarily have been of less pertinacity 
than the attack ; and this is the feeling of most of the continental armies, an¢ 
the style of their warfare ; and the French, of course, always beat them. But 


why should not heroic efforts be enduring, is the English feeling, and is the se 
e 








| posed. 


amongst them as if they had been our own; but it is true that with all this fa- 
miliar intrusion on our line they did not collectively or individually dash fully on 
asngle square. The bayonet so decried of late has some merit at least in de- 
terring clese approach. 

Moore, the poet, in one of his effusions, regretted that the battle could not be 
again fought, on the ground that the French had not foreseen in its loss the loss 
of their pol tical freedom 


1 Tord Byron's splendid stanzas of surpassing atid touching beauty would have 


done immortal honour to his name ; but he, too, in another place, must out with 
wretched sneer and scoff at another’s fame :— 

‘As Wellington was beat at Water'oo, 

So say the French, the Prussians say so too.” 
But the man who named the conqzerors of Albuera “ blest hirelings and ambi- 
tion’s honoured fools” was himself undeserving of a soldier's fame, and died 
without it, though it was his last and most anxiously wished pursuit. 

Wate:loo was the listed field of old rivalry, and was contested by troops filled 
with all the determnation of national hatred, and commanded by leaders of the 
most direct antipathies, each burning to stamp the other’s name with defeat, 
and raise his own to the highest point of human fame. 

General Gourgaud, who wrote under the Emperor's dictation, declares it a 
victory of which all the glory devolved on the vanquished.” The General and 
his suppurters may assure themselves that no Englishman has ever envied them 
all the credit they can ever obtain by their expleits at Waterloo. Some of tho 
French Generals of the present day have found out that the Emperor ordered 
the retreat too soon, “ Les absens dnt toujours tort.” The poor Emperor was 
blameless on this point ; he had fulfilled all the duties of a General of the first 
order ; he did not command the retreat, but the retreat commanded him. Asa 
General he had gained no advantage over his antagonist ; they were opponents 


| so splendidly masters of their art, that near 2000 years had passed without their 


equals in war being confronted. Such cotemporaiies may never be again op- 
The Emperor had neglected nothing to win suceess, but if bis assault 
was determined and skilful, the defence was perfect, and his boastful army fail- 
ed him. 

‘The English kept their own ground while on the defensive, and took the 
enemy’s in their attack. The French failed in their attack, and abandoned their 
position when the English assai'ed them on it. Such was Waterloo. 

The talented constructor of the model might reap no small harvest by having 
min ature copies of it for sale. In the exhibition of Swiss models, some years 
ago, in London, those miniature cop es of the larger mod+ls were very beauti- 
ful, and were bought up extensively They were of tre Simplon end valley of 
Bagnes, and of the lake of Geneva, &c., and the substituting a emall coloured 
diagram for troops, instead of individual so'diers, would answer all purposes of 
reco'lection and information to ‘those who were there and those who were 
not.” When the labour, the research, the time and expense employed in the 
construction of this model are considered, we cannot resist the conviction, that 
its intelligent modeller deserves the most liberal patronage of the public, and 
the most marked notice of the chiefs of his profession. 

In the note from General Foy, found in Napoleon's carriage, is the history 
of the combat, and the secret of its words are, or nearly, ‘* The hour has come 
when an old soldier feels it his duty to remind your Majesty, that while the 
Duke of Wellington’s position is one which he cannot contemplate for perma- 
nent occupation, you are now in front of en infantry which, during the whole of 
the Spanish war, I never saw give way.” The most perfect arrangements on 
the part of their General and firmness in themselves, and unbounded confidence 
in him, gave the English the victory, and induced the generous French to pre- 
sent itto us 
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LIFE_AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED BY ‘“‘BOZ.”—=[ Continued from the last Allion.]} 
CHAPTER X BK: «. 
CHRONICLES THE FURTHER PROCREDINGS*6F THE NICKLESY FAMILY, AND THR 
SEQUEL OF THE ADVENTURE OF THE GENTLEMAN IN THE SMALL-CLOTHES, 


While Nicholas, absorbed in the one engrossing subject of interest’ which had 
recently opened upon him, occupied his leisure hours with thought# of Madeline 
Bray, and, in execution of the commissions which the anxiety of Brother Charles 
in her behalf imposed upon him, saw her again and again, and each time with 
greater danger to his peace of mind and a more weakening effeet upon the lofty 
resolutions he had formed, Mrs. Nickleby and Kate contiriued to live in peace 
and quiet, agitated by no other cares than those which were connected with 
certain harassing preceedings taken by Mr. Snawley for the recovery of his eon, 
and their anxiety for Smike himself, whose health, long upon the wane, began 
to be so much affected by apprehension and uncertainty, as sometimes to"occa- 
sion both them and Nicholas considerable uneasiness, and even alarm. 

It was no complaint or murmur on the part of the poor féllow himself that 
thus disturbed them, Ever eager to be employed in such’slight serviees ashe 
could render, and always anxious to repay his benefactors with cheerful and 
tiappy looks, less friendly eyes might have seen in him no cause for any mis- 

But there were times—and often too—when the sunken eye was too 
bright, the hollow cheek too flushed, the breath too thick and heavy in its course, 
the frame too feeble and exhausted, to escape their regard and notice 

There is a dread disease which so prepares its victim,-as it were, for death ; 
which so refines it of its grosser aspect, and throws around familiar looks un- 
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earthly indications of the coming change—a dread disease, in which the struggle 
“between soul and body is so gradual, quiet, and solemn, and the result so sure, 
that day by day, and grain by grain, the mortal part wastes and withers away, 
ee that the-spirit grows light and sanguine with its lighten ng load, and feelin 
immortality at hand, deems it but a new term of mortal life —a disease, in whic 
death and life are so strangely blended, that death takes the glow and hue of 
life, and life the gaunt and grisly form of death—a disease which medicine 
never cured, wealtn warded off, or poverty could boast exemption from—which 
sometimes moves in giant strides, and sometimes at a tardy sluggish pace, but, 
slow or quick, is ever sure and certain. 

It was with some faint reference in his own mind to this disorder, though he 
‘would by no means admit it, even to himself, that Nicholas had already carried 
his faithful companion to a physician of great repute. There was no cause for 
immediate alarm, he said. There were no present symptoms which could be 
deemed conclusive. The constitution had been greatly tried and injured in 
childhood, but still it might not be—and that was all. 

But he seemed to grow no worse, and as it was not difficult to find a reason 
far these symptoms of illvess in the shock and agitation he had recently under- 
gene, Nicholas comforted himself with the lLo;e that his poor friend would soon 
recover. This hope his mother and sister shared with him; and as the object 
eaf their joint solicitude seemed to have no uneasiness or despondency for him- 
self, but each day answered with a quiet smile that he felt better than he had 
upon the day before, their fears abated, and the general happiness was by de- 
grees restored. 

Many aod many a time in after years did Nicholas look back to this period of 
his life, and tread again the humble, quiet, homely scencs that rose up as of old 
before him. Many and many a time, in the twilight of a summer evening, or 
Seside the flickering winter's fire—dut not so often or so sadly then—would his 
thougits wander back to these old days, and dwell with a pleasant sorrow upon 
every slight remembrance which they brought crowding home. The little room 
ia which they had so often sat long after 11 was dark, figuring such happy fu- 
tures—Kate’s cheerful voice and merry laugh ; and how, if she were from home, 

used to sit and watch for her return, scarcely breaking silence but to say 
how dull it seemed without her—the glee with which poor Smike would start 
Grom the darkened corner where he used to sit, and hurry to admit her, and the 
‘tears they often saw upon his face, half wondering to see them too and he so 
‘pleased and happy—every little incident, and even slight words and looks of 
“those old days, little heeded then, but well remembered when busy cares and 
‘trials were quite forgot, came fresh and thick before him many and many a 
‘time, and, rustling above the dusty growth of years, came back green boughs 
«of yesterday. 

But there were other persons associated with these recollections, and many 
«changes came about before they had being—a necessary reflection for the pur- 
‘poses of these adventures, which at once subside into their accustomed train, 
and shanning all flighty anticipations or wayward wanderings, pursue their 
~weteady and decorous course. 

ff the Brothers Cheeryble, as they found Nicholas worthy of trust and confi- 
eAence, bestowed upon him every day some new and substantial mark of kind- 
‘meses, they were not less mindful of those who depended on him. Various little 
presen's to Mrs. Nickleby—always of the very things they most required—tended 
an no slight degree to the improvement and embellishment of the cottage. 
‘Kate's litle store of trinkets became quite dazzling ; and for company— : 
if Brother Charies and Brother Ned failed to look in for at least a few minutes 
“every Sunday, or one evening in the week, there was Mr. Tim Linkinwater 
{whe had never made half-a-dozen other acquaintances in all his life, and who 
took such delight in his new friends as 10 words can express,) constantly 

ecoming and going in his evening walks, and stopping to rest; while Mr. Frank 
Cheeryble happened, by some strange conjunction of circumstances, to be pass- 
“mg the door on some business or other at least three nights in the week. 

“ He is the most attentive young man I ever saw, Kate,” said Mrs. Nickleby 
‘te her daughter, one evening when this last-named gentleman had been the 
sulject of the worthy lady’s eulogium for some time, and Kate had sat per- 
fectly silent. 

«+ Attentive, mama !” rejoined Kate. 

“‘ Bless my heart, Kate !” cried Mrs. Nickleby, with her wonted suddenness, 
“< what a colour you have got ; why, you're quite flushed!” 

“Qh, mama! what strange things you fancy.” 

“It wasn’t fancy, Kate, my dear, I’m certain of that,” retarned her mother. 
“* However, it’s gone now at any rate, so it don’t much matter whether it was 
or not. What was it we were talking about? Oh! Mr. Frank. I never saw 








emuch attention in my life, never.” 

“ Surely you are not serious,” returned Kate, colouring again ; and this time 
‘bevond all dispute. 

*‘ Not serious !”' returned Mrs. Nickleby ; ‘‘ why shouldn’t I be serious? I’m 
‘sure J never was more serious. I will say that his politeness and attention to 
me is one of the most becoming, gratifying, pleasant things I have seen for a 
‘very long time. You don’t often meet with such behaviour in young men, and 
it strikes one more when one does meet with it.” 

“Oh! attention to you, mama,” rejoined Kate quickly—“ oh yes.” 

~“* Dear me, Kate,” retorted Mrs. Nickleby, “ what an extraordinary girl you 
ate. Was it likely I should be talking of his attention to anybody else? I 
efeclare I’m quite sorry to think he should be in love with a German lady, that 
I am.” 

‘He said very positively that it was no such thing, mama,” 1eturned Kate. 
*“Don't you remember his saying so the very first night he came here? Besides,” 
whe added in a more gen'le tone, ‘‘ why should we be sorry if it is the case ? 
What is it to us, mama?” 

“Nothing to us, Kate, perhaps,” said Mrs. Nickleby emphatically ; “ but 
egemething to me, I confess. I like English people to be thorough English 
people, and not half English and half Idon’t know what. I shal! tell him point- 
%ienk next time he comes, that I wish he would marry one of his own country- 
‘women ; and see what he says to that.” 

“* Pray don’t think of such a thing, mama,” returned Kate hastily ; ** not for 
sthe world. Consider—how very——-” 

“< Well, my dear, how very what !”’ said Mrs. Nickleby, opening her eyes io 
“great astonishment. 

Before Kate had returned any reply, a queer little double knock announced 
‘that Miss La Creevy hd called to see them; and when Miss La Creevy pre- 
sented herself, Mrs. Nickleby, though strongly disposed to be argumentative on 
the previous question, forgot all about it in a gush of supposes about the coach 
«she had come by ; supposing that the man who drove must have been either the 
“man in the shirt sleeves or the man with the black eye ; that whoever he was, 
the hadn’t found that parasol she left inside last week ; that no doubt they had 
‘stopped a long while at the Halfway House, coming down; or that perhaps 
“being fuli, they had come straight on ; and lastly, that they surely must have 

essed Nicholas on the road. 

“T saw nothing of him,” answered Miss La Creevy ; “but I saw that dear 
a4 sou! Mr. Linkinwater.”’ 

“Taking his evening walk, and coming on to rest here before he turns back 
to the city, I'll be bound !”” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“{ should think he was,” returned Miss La Creevy ; “especially as young 
‘Mr. Cheeryble was with him.” 

ee that is no reason why Mr. Linkinwater should be coming here,” said 
ate. 

“ Why I think it is, my dear,” said Miss La Creevy. ‘Fora young man, 
Mc. Frank is not a very great walker; and I observe that he generally falls 
tired, and requires a good long rest, when he has come as faras this. But where 
de my friend!” said the little woman, looking about, after having glanced slyly 
wet Kate. ‘ He has not been run away with again, has he?” 

“ At! where is Mr. Smike?” said Mrs. Nickleby ; “he was here this instant.” 

Upen further inquiry, it turned out, to the good lady’s unbounded astonish- 
canent, that Smike had that moment gone up-stairs to bed. 

«« Well now,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “he is the strangest creature! Last Tues- 
day—was it Tuesday? Yes to be sure it was; you recollect, Kate, my dear, 
the very last time young Mr. Cheeryble was here—last Tuesday night he went 
off in just the same strange way, at the very moment the knock came to the 

tr. It cannot be that he don’t like company, because he is always fond of 
speeple who are fond of Nickolas, and I am sure young Mr. Cheeryble is. And 
othe strangest thing is, that he does not go to bed ; therefore it cannot be because 
the és tired. I know he doesn’t go to bed, because my room is the next one, and 
-a@hen I went up-stairs last Tuesday, hours after him, I found that he had not 
seven taken his shoes off ; and he had no candle, so he must have sat moping im 
te dark all the time. Now, upon my word,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “ when I 
@ome to think of it, that’s very extraordinary !” 

As the hearers did not echo this sentiment, but remained profoundly silent, 
-@ither as not knowing what to say, or as being unwilling to interrupt, Mrs. 
Nickleby pursued the thread of her discourse after her own fashion. 

“TI hope,” said that lady, “that this unaccountable conduct may not be the 
‘Serinniog of his taking to his bed and living there all his life, like the Thirsty 

oman of Tutbury, or the Cock-lane Ghost, or some of those extraordinary 
<creatares. One of them had some connexion with ourfamily. I forget, without 
aot back to some old letters J have up-stairs, whether it was my great- 
ther who went to school with the Cock-lane Ghost, or the Thirsty Wo- 
aman of Tutbury who went to school with my grandmother. Miss La Creevy, 
= know, of course. Which was it that didn’t mind what the clergyman said! 

¢ Cock-lane Ghost, or the Thirsty Woman of Tutbury?” ‘ 

“ The Ceck-lane Ghost, I believe.” 

“* Theo I have no doubt,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “that it was with him my 
qua xt-grandfather went to school ; for | know the master of his school was a 
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dissenter, and that would in a great measure account for the Cock-lane Ghost’s 
behaving in such an improper manner to the clergyman, when he grew up. Ah! 
Train up a Ghost—child, | mean——.” 

Any Farther reflections on this fruitful theme were abruptly cut short by the 
arrival of Tim Linkinwater and Mr. Frank Cheeryble ; in the hurry of receiv- 
ing whom, Mrs. Nickleby speedily lost sight of everything else. 

‘*] am so sorry Nicholas is not at home,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 
dear, you must be both Nicholas and yourself ”” 

‘‘ Miss Nickleby need be but herself,” said Frank. 
to say so—oppose all change in her.” ; 
“Then at all events she shall press you to stay,” returned Mrs. Nickleby. 
“Mr. Liukinwater says ten minutes, but | cannot let you go so soon ; Nicholas 

would be very much vexed, I ain sure. Kate, my dear " ; 

In obedience to a great number of nods and winks and frowns of extra sig- 
nificance, Kate added her entreaties that the visitors would remain ; but it was 
observable that she adi sed them exclusively to Tim Linkinwater ; and there 
was, besides, a certain. warrassment in her manner, which, although it was as 
far from impairing its graceful character as the tinge it communicated to her 
cheek was oe hatatching her beauty, was obvious at a glance even to Mrs. 
Nickleby. Not being of a very speculative character, however, save under cir- 
cumstances when her speculations could be put into words and uttered aloud, 
that discreet matron attributed the emotion to the circumstance of her daugh- 
ter’s not happening to have her best frock on—“ though I never saw her look 
better, certainly,” she reflected at the same time. aving settled the ques- 
tion in this way, and being most complacently satisfied that in this, as in all 
other instances, her conjecture could not fail to be the right one, Mrs. Nickle- 
by dismissed it from her thoughts, and inwardly congratulated herself on being 
so shrewd and knowing. ‘ 5 ; 

Nicholas did not come home, nor did Smike re-appear; but neither circum- 
stance, to say the truth, had any great effect upon the little party, who were 
all in the best humour possible. Indeed, there sprung up quite a flirtation be- 
tween Miss La Creevy and Tim Linkinwater, who said a thousand jocose and 
facetious things, and became, by degrees, quite gallant, not to say tender. Lit- 
tle Miss La Creevy on her part was in high sp'rits, and rallied Tim on having 
remained a bachelor all his life, with so much success, that Tim was actually 
induced to declare, that if he could get anybody to have him, he didn’t know 
but what he might change his condition even yet. Miss La Creevy earnestly 
recommended a lady she knew who would exactly suit Mr. Link nwater, aud 
had a very comfortable property of her own; but this latter qualification had 
very little effect upon Tim, who manfully protested that fortune would be no 
object with him, but that true worth and cheerfulness of disposition were what 
a man should look for in a wife, and that if he had these he cou!d find money 
enough for the moderate wants of both. This avowal was considered so ha- 
nourable to Tim, that neither Mrs. Nickleby nor Miss La Creevy could suffi- 
ciently extol it ; and stimulated by their praises, Tim launched out into several 
other declarations also manifesting the disinterestedness of his heart, and a great 
devotion to the fair sex, which were received with no less approbation. This 
was done and said with acomical mixture of jest and earnest, and, leading toa 
great amount of laughter, made them very merry indeed. 

Kate was commonly the life and soul of the conversation at home ; but she 
was more silent than usual upon this occasion—perhaps because Tim and Miss 
La Creevy engrossed so much of it—and keeping aloof from the talkers, sat at 
the window watching the shadows as the evening closed in, and enjoying the 
quiet beauty of the night, which seemed to have scarcely less attractions for 
Frank, who first lingered near and then sat down beside her. No doubt there 
are a great many things to be said appropriate to a summér evening, and no 
doubt they are best said in a low voice, as being most suitable to the peace and 
serenity of the hour; long pauses, too, at times, and then an earnest word or 
so, and then another interval of silence which somehow does not teem like 
silence either, and perhaps now and then a hasty turning away of the head, or 
dropping of the eyes towards the ground—all these minor circumstances, with 
a disinclination to have candles introduced and a tendency to confuse hours 
with minutes, are doubtless mere influences of the time, as many lovely lips 
can clearly testify. Neither is there the slightest reason why Mrs. Nickleby 
should have expressed surprise when—candles being at length brought in— 
Kate's bright eyes were unable to bear the light which obliged her to avert her 
face, and even to leave the room for some short time ; because when one has sat 
in the dark so long, candles are dazzling, and nothing can be more strictly na- 
tural than that such results should be produced, as all well-informed young peo- 
ple know. For that matter, old people know it too or did know it once, but 
they forget these things sometimes, and more’s the pity. 

The good lady's suiprise, however, did not end here. It was greatly increas- 
ed when it was discovered that Kate had not the least appetite for supper: a 
discovery so alarming that there is no knowing in what unaccountable efforts of 
oratory Mrs. Nickleby’s apprehensions might have been vented, if the general 
attention had not been attracted at the moment by a very strange and uncom- 
mon noise, proceeding, as the pale and trembling servant-girl atfirmed, and as 
everybody's sense of hearing seemed to affirm also, “right down” the chim- 
ney of the adjoining rooin. 

t being quite plain to the comprehension of all present that, however extra- 
ordinary and improbable it might appear, the noise did nevertheless proceed 
from the chimney in question; and the noise (which was a strange compound 
of various shuffling, sliding. rumbling, and struggling sounds, all muffled by the 
chimney) still continuing, Frank Cheeryble caught up a candle, and Tim Lin- 
kinwater the tongs, and they would have very quickly ascertained the c:use of 
this disturbance if Mrs. Nickleby had not been taken very faint, and declined 
being left behind on any account. This produced a short remonstrance, which 
terminated in their all proceeding to the troubled chamber in a body, excepting 
only Miss La Creevy, who, as the servant-girl volunteered a confession of hav- 
ing been subject to fits in her infancy, remained with her to give the alarm and 
apply restoratives, in case of extremity. 
Advancing to the door of the mysterious apartment, they were not a little 
surprised to hear a human voice, chaunting with a highly elahorate expression 
of melancholy, and in tones of suffocation which a human voice might have 
produced from under five or six feather-beds of the best quality, the once popu- 
lar air of “ Has she thea failed in her truth, the beautiful maid I adore!” Nor, 
on bursting into the room without demanding a parley, was their astonishment 
lessened by the discovery that these romantic sounds certainly proceeded from 
the throat of some man up the chimney, of whom nothing was visible but a 
pair of legs, which were dangling above the grate, apparently feeling with ex- 
treme anxiety for the top bar whereon to effect a landing. 

A sight so unusual and unbusiness-like as this completely paralysed Tim 
Linkinwater, who, after one or two gentle pinches at the stranger's ancles, 
which were productive of no effect, stood clapping the tongs together as if he 
were sharpening them for another assault, and did nothing else. 

“This must be some drunken fellow,” said Frank. ‘No thief would an- 
nounce his presence thus.” 

As he said this with great indignation, he raised the candle to obtain a better 
view of the legs, and was darting forward to pull them down with very little 
ceremony, when Mrs. Nickleby, clasping her hands, uttered a sharp -.und some- 
thing between a scream and an exclamation, and demanded to know whether 
the mysterious limbs were not clad in small-clothes and grey worsted stockings, 
or whether ber eyes had deceived her. 

“‘ Yes,” cried Frank, looking a little closer. ‘* Small-clothes certainly, and 
—and—rough grey stockings, too. Do you know him, ma‘am ?” 

‘Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, deliberately sitting herself down in 
a chair with that sort of desperate resignation which seemed to imply that now 
matters had come to a crisis, and all disguise was uscless, ‘‘ you will have the 
goodness, my love, to explain precisely how this matter stands. I have given 
him no encouragement—none whatever—not the least in the world. You 
know that, my dear, perfectly well. He was very respectful—exceedingly re- 
spectful—when he declared, as you were a witness to; still at the same time, 
if I am to be persecuted in this way, if vegetable what’s-his-names and all kinds 
of garden-stuff are to strew my path out of doors, and gentlemen are to come 
choking up our chimneys at home, I really don’t know—upon my word I do not 
know—what is to become of me. It’s a very hard case—harder than anythin 
I was ever exposed to before I married your poor dear papa, though I suffere 
a good deal of annoyance then—but that, of course, I expected, and made up 
my mind for. When I was not nearly so old as you, my dear, there was a 
young gentleman who sat next us at church, who used almost every Sunday to 
cut my name in large letters in the front of his pew while the sermon was going 
on It was gratifying, of course, naturally so, but still it was an annoyance, 
because the pew was in a very conspicuous place, and he was several times 

ublicly taken out by the beadle for doing it. But that was nothing to this. 

is is a great deal worse, and a great deal more embarrassing. I would rather, 
Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, with great solemnity, and an effusion of 
tears—'‘I would rather, I declare, have been a pig-faced lady, than be exposed 
to such a life as this !”’ 

Frank Cheeryble and Tim Linkinwater looked, in irrepressible astonishment, 
first at each other and then at Kate, who felt that some explanation was neces- 
sary, but who, between her terror at the apparition of the legs, her fear lest 
their owner should be smothered, and her anxiety to give the least ridiculous 
solution of the mystery that it was capable of bearing, was quite unable to utter 
a i word, 

“ He gives me great pain,” continued Mrs. Nickleby, drying her eyes— 
“* great pain ; but don’t hurt a hair of his head, I beg. On no account hurt a 
hair of his head.” 

It would not, under existing circumstances, have been quite so easy to hurt 
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as that part of his person was some feet up the chimney, which was by no 
means a wide one. But as all this time he had never left off singing about the 
bankruptcy of the beautiful maid in respect of truth, and now began not onl 
to croak very feebly, but to kick with great violence as if respiration became : 
task of difficulty, Frank Cheeryble without further hesitation pulled at the 
shorts and worsteds with such heartiness as to bring him floundering into the 
room with greater precipitation than he had quite calculated upon. 

“Oh! yes, yes,” said Kate, directly the whole figure of the singular visitor 
appeared in this abrupt manner. ‘I know who it is Pray don’t be rough with 
him. Ishe hurt? I hope not—oh, pray see if he is hurt.” 

“ He is not, I assure you,” said Frank, handling the object of his surprise 
after this appeal, with sudden tenderness and respect. ‘ He is not hurt in the 
least.” 

“Don’t let him come any nearer,” said Kate, retiring as far as she could. 
«No, no, he’shall not,” rejoined Frank. ‘* You see I have him secure here 
But may I ask you what this means, and whether you expected this old gentle. 
man ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Kate, “ of conrse not ; but he—mama does not think so, I 
believe—but he is a mad gentleman who has escaped from the next house, and 
must have found an opportunity of secreting himself here.” 

“Kate,” interposed Mrs. Nickleby, with a severe dignity, ‘I am surprised 
at you.” 

Dear mama—” Kate gently remonstrated. 

“T am surprised at you,” repeated Mrs. Nickleby ; ‘‘ upon my word, Kate 
I am quite astonished that you should join the persecutors of this unfortunate 
gentleman, when you know very well that they have the basest desigus upon 
his property, and that that is the whole secret of it. It would be much kinder 
of you, Kate, to ask Mr. Linkinwater or Mr. Cheeryble to interfere in his be- 
half, and see him righted. You ought not to allow your feelings to influence 
you ; it’s not right—very far from it. What should my feelings be, do you 
suppose? If anybody ought to be indignant, who is it? I, of course, and 
very properly so. Suill, at the same time, I wouldn't commit such an injustice 
for the world. No,” continued Mrs, Nickleby, drawing herself up, and look. 
ing another way with a kind of bashful stateliness; © this gentleman will un- 
derstand me when I tell him that I repeat the answer I gave him the other day, 
—that I always will repeat it, though I do believe him to be sincere when | 
find nim placing himself in such dreadful situations on my account—and that I 
request him to have the goodness to go away directly, or it will be impossible 
to keep his behaviour a secret from my son Nicholas. I am cbliged to him, 
very much obliged to him, but I cannot listen to his addresses for a moment, 
It’s quite impossible.” 

While this address was in course of delivery, the old gentleman, with his 
nose and cheeks embellished with large patches of soot, sat upon the ground 
with his arms folded, eyeing the spectators in pro ound silence, and with a very 
majestic demeanour. He did not appear to take the smallest notice of what 
Mrs. Nickleby said, but when she ceased to speak he honoured her with a long 
stare, and inquired if she had quite finished. ’ 
“have nothing more to say,” replied that lady modestly. 
not say anything more.” 

“Very good,” said the old gentleman, raising his voice, ‘then bring in the 
bottled lightning, a clean tumbler, and a corkscrew.” 

Nobody executing this order, the old gentleman, after a short pause, raised 
his voice again and demanded a thunder sandwich. This article not being forth- 
coming either, he requested to be served with a fricassee of boot tops and gold- 
fish sauce, and then laughing heartily, gratified his hearers with a very long, 
very loud, and most melodious bellow. 

But still Mrs. Nickleby, in reply to the significant looks of all about her, 
shook her head as though to assure them that she saw nothing whatever in all 
this, unless, indeed, it were a slight degree of eccentricity. She might have 
remained impressed with these opinions down to the latest moment of her life, 
but for a slight train of circumstances, which, trivial as they were, altered the 
whole complexion of the case. 

It happened that Miss La Creevy, finding her patient in no very threatening 
condition and being strongly impelled by curiosity to see what was going for- 
ward, bustled into the room while the old gentleman was in the very act of 
bellowing. It happened, too, that the instant the old gentleman saw her, he 
stopped short, skipped suddenly on his feet, and fell to kissing his hand vio- 
lentiy : a change of demeanour which almost terrified the little portrait-painter 
out of her senses, and caused her to retreat behind Tim Linkinwater with the 
utmost expedition. 

“Aha!” cried the old gentleman, folding his hands, and squeezirg them 
with great force against each other. “I see her now; I see her now. My 
love, my life, my bride, my peerless beauty. She is come at last—at last— 
and al! is gas and gaiters!” 

Mrs. Nickleby looked rather disconcerted for a moment, but immedrately re 
covering, nodded to Miss La Creevy and the other spectators several times, and 
frowned, and smiled gravely, giving them to understand that she saw where the 
mistake was, and would set it all to rights in a minute or two, 
said the old gentleman, laying his hand upon his heart.— 
“ Cormoran and Blunderbore! She iscome! All the wealth I have is hers if 
she will take me for her slave. Where are grace beauty ard blandishments 
like those’? In the Empress of Madagascar? No. In the Queen of Diamonds‘ 
No. In Mrs Rowland, who every morning bathes in Kalydor for nothing'— 
No. Melt all these down into one, with the three Graces, the nine Muses, and 
fourteen biscuit-bakers’ daughters from Oxford street, and make a woman half 
as lovely. Pho! I defy you.” 

After uttering this rhapsody, the old gentleman snapped his fingers twenty or 
thirty times, and then subsided into an ecstatic contemplation of Miss La 
Creevy’scharms. This affording Mrs. Nickleby a favourable opportunity of ex- 
planation, she went about it straight. 

“*T am sure,” said the worthy lady, with a prefatory cough, ‘that it’s a 
great relief under such trying circumstances as these, to have any body else 
mistaken for me—a very great relief; and it’s a circumstance that never occurred 
before, although I have several times been mistaken for my daughter Kate. | 
have no doubt the people were very foolish and perhaps ought to have known 
better, but still they did take me for her, and of course that was no fault of 
mine and it would be very hard indeed if I was to be made responsible for it.— 
However, iu this instance, of course I must feel that I should do exceedingly 
wrong if I suffered any body—especially any body that I am under great obli- 
gations to—to be made uncomfortable on my account, and therefore | think it 
my duty to tell that gentleman that he is mistaken—that I am the lady who 
he was told by some impertinent person was niece to the Council of Paving- 
stones, and that I do beg and intreat of him to go quietly away, if it’s only for” 
—here Mrs Nickleby simpered and hesitated—* for my sake.” 

It might have been expected that the old gentleman would have beon pene- 
trated tothe heart by the delicacy and condescension of this appeal, and that he 
would at least have returned a courteous anil suitable reply. What, then, was 
the shock which Mrs. Nickleby received, when accosting her in the most 
unmistakeable manner, he replied in a loud and sonorous voice—‘ Avaunt—— 
Cat!” 

“Sir!” cried Mrs. Nickleby, ina faint tone. 

“Cat!” repeated the old gentleman. “ Puss, Kit, Tit, Grimalkin, Tabby, 
Brindle—Whovosh !” with which last sound, uttered in a hissing mannrr be- 
tween his teeth, the old gentleman swung bis arms violently round and round, 
and at the same time alternately advanced on Mrs Nickleby, and retreate 
from her, in that species of savage dance with which boys on market-days may 
be seen to frighten pigs, sheep, and other animals, when they give out obstinate 
indications of veining down a wrong street, 

Mrs. Nickleby wasted no words, but uttered an exclamation of horror and s0!- 
prise, and immediately fainted away. 

“Pll attend to mama,” said Kate, hastily ; “I am not at all frightened. But 
ytay take him away ; pray take him away.” 

X"rank was not at all confident of his power of complying with this reque* 
until he bethought himself of the stratagem of sending Miss La Creevy % * 
few paces in advance, and urging the uld gentleman to follow her. It succeed 
ed to a miracle ; and he went away in a rapture of admiration, strongly guard 
by Tim Linkinwater on one side, and Frank himself on the other. 

“Kate,” murmured Mrs. Nickleby, reviving when the coast was clear, 
gone?” 

She was assured that he was. , 

“T shall never forgive myself, Kate,” said Mrs. Nickleby; “ Never! That 
gentleman has lost bis senses, and Tam the unhappy cause.” 

“« You the cause!” said Kate, greatly astonished. 

“T, my love,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, with a desperete calmness. “ You ss" 
what he was the other day ; you see what he is now. | to'd your brother, 
weeks and weeks ago, Kate, that I hoped a disappointment might not be 100 
much for him. You see what a wreck he is. Making allowance for his being 
a little flighty, you know how rationally, and sensibly, and honourably he talk he 
when we saw him inthe garden. You have heard the dreadful nonsense : 
has been guilty of this night, and the manner in which he has gone on witht “ 
poor unfortunate little old maid. Can any body doubt how all this has be 
brought about !”’ 

“ F should scarcely think they could,” said Kate —- vie 
« J should scarcely think so, either,” rejoined ter mother. ‘ Well if a 
the unfortunate cause of this, I have the satisfaction of knowing that ee 
to blame. I told Nicholas—I said to him, ‘ Nicholas, my dear, we sho! he 
very careful how we proceed.’ He would scarcely hear me. Ifthe matter 
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both of you so like your poor papa. However, I have my cousolation, and that 
should be enough for me !” s 

Washing her hands, thus, of all responsibility under this head, past, present, 
or to come, Mrs. Nickleby kindly added that she hoped her children might 
never have greater cause to reproach themselves than she had, and prepared 
herself 10 receive the escort, who soon returned with the intelligence that the 
old gentleman was safely housed, and that they found his custodians, who had 
been making merry with some friends, wholly ignorant of his absence. 

Quiet being again restored, a delicious half hour—so Frank called it In the 
course of subsequent conversation with Tim Linkinwater as they were wa king 
home—a delicious half hour was spent in conversation, and ‘Tim's watch at 
length apprising him that it was high time to ry ow the ladies were left alone, 
though not without many offers on the part of Frank to remain until Nicholas 
arrived, no matter what hour of the night it might be, if, after the late neigh- 
bourly irruption, they entertained the least fear of being left to themsetves. As 
their freedom from all further apprehension, however, left no pretext for his in- 
sisting on mounting guard, he was ob!iged to abandon the citadel, and to retire 
with the trusty Tim. 

Nearly three hours of silence passed away, and Kate blushed to find when 
Nicholas returned, how long she had been sitting alone occupied with her own 
thoughts. . 

“T really thought it had not been half an hour,” she said. ' 

“They must have been pleasant thoughts, Kate,” rejoined Nicholas gaily, 
‘to make time pass away like that. What were they now !” 

Kate was confused ; she toyed with some trifle on the table—looked up and 
smiled—looked down and dropped a tear. 7, 

“ Why, Kate,” said Nicholas, drawing his sister towards him and kissing 
her, “lei me see your face. No! Ah! that was butaglimpse ; that’s scarce- 
ly fair. A longer look than that, Kate. Come -and I'll read your thoughts 
for you.” 

There was something in this proposition, albeit it was said without the 
slightest consciousness or application, which so alarmed his sister, that Nicholas 
laughingly changed the subject to domestic matters, and thus gathered by de- 

rees as they left the room and went up-stairs together, how lonely Smike had 
Res all night—and by very slow degrees, too, for on this subject also Kate 
seemed to speak with some reluctance. 

“ Poor fel ow,” said Nicholas, tapping gently at bis door, ‘‘ what"ean be the 
cause of all this!” 

Kate was hanging on her brother’s arm, and the door being quickly opened, 
had not time to discngage herself, before Smike, very pale and haggard, and 
completely dressed, confronted them. 

“And have you not been to bed ?”’ said Nicholas. 

“« N—n—no,” was the reply. 

“Nicholas gently detained his sister, who made aneffort to retire ; and asked, 
“Why not ?”’ ; 

re could not sleep,” said Smike, grasping the hand which his friend extended 
to him. 

“© You are not well!” rejoined Nicholas. 

“T am better, indeed—a great deal better,” sad Smike quickly. 

“Then why do you give way to these fits of melancholy!” inquired Nicho- 
las, in his kindest manner; ‘ or why not tell us the cause! You grow a differ- 
ent creature, Smike.” 





“Ido; I know I do,” he replied. ‘I will tell you the reason one day, but | blance of wings, and the whole figure into that of an angel, sleeping. Her 


not now. I hate myself for this; you are al! so good and kind. But I cannot 
helpit. My heart is very full ;—you do not know how full it is.” 
He wrung Nicholas’s hand before he released it; an? 7! ncing fora moment 


at the brother and sis‘er as they stood together, as if there were something ia | from the colour of her hair as a skilful painter would mark the faintest shadow, 
their strong affection which touched him very deeply, withdrew into his cham- | without perceptibly altering the tone. The horseman who still knelt beside 


ber, and was soon the only watcher under that quiet roof. 
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When Benedick swore that he would die a bachelor, he did not think he 
should live to be married. When we, last month, congratulated Mr. Miller 
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characteristic nature, connected with the extraordinary personage who acts so 
| Striking a part in this narrative. The chief interest of the following picture, 


and ourselves on again meeting him amidst those rural realities of his early | 


youth, in which it was then his cue to expatiate, we little thought that we should 
presently have to greet him amidst scenes of high romance and spirit-stirring 
splendour, and to retract (as we cordially and unhesitatingly do), our hasty 
verdict in favour of a style of writing, to succeed in which demands little more 
than strength of feeling, aud simplicity in the expression of it; and record, as 
we hereby do, a new one in behalf of that infinitely higher, nobler, and rarer | 
style which asks a creative imagination, a fervid fancy, a rich fund of knowledge, | 
a matured judgment, and, above a!l, a reach and grasp of intellect, a due and ba- 

lanced union of al] which is the rarest gift that is bestowed on man. That 

thess qualifications be long, in a considerable degree, to the author of * Royston 

Gower,” the new effort of his pen, which is now before us, places beyond the 

reach of loubt. ‘‘ Fair Rosamond” is, in fact, an admirable work of its kind 

—that kind being the highest at which the writer of prose fiction can reach, 

and the top-most elevation of which no writer, living or dead, yet has reached, | 
with the sole exception of Scott and Bulwer, but which, we have no hesitation 
in saying, Mr. Miller has now made a nearer approach to than any other writer. 

In regard to his ‘* Royston Gower,” this could scarcely be said with justice ; 
for thouzh there was a vigour, a spirit, and a creative power in some of the 
acenes of that romince, which gave certain promise of that future excellenco 
which they almost reached, there was an absence of any high degree of that 
poetical elegance and grace of design, and that mingled richness, sweetness, 
and harmony of colouring, which are indispensable to the highest efforts of this 
class of composition. {In ‘Fair Rosamond,” however, these high and rare 
qualities undoubtedly exist; and the result is a work which, in its peculiar de- 
partment,—namely, the strictly historical romance, without any blending of 
the philosophical novel,—in which, in the present day, Sir Lytton Bulwer stands 
alone and unapproached—we do not know of any other writer who has produced, | 
or is likely to produce, a more favourable example. The subject of “ Fair | 
Rosamond” is most happily chosen. The very name is a romance—or ra‘her 
it calls up realities that overtop romance herself, and make her vail her plumed | 
and jewelled helm to the unadorned front of truth—of truth so beaming with | 
her own innate brightness, that she scarcely requires to be “ in fairy fiction 
dressed,” to give her all the air of a vision of poetic beauty. But there is 
more than the beauty of b'ended romance and reality in this work ; there is 
a high degree of dramatic power, calling forth, in all theic strength and spirit, 
some of the most striking and important characters in our historical annals. 
Henry II. was one of the wisest and boldest kings that ever sat on the throne | 
of England , and Thomas 4 Becket was, undoubtedly, among the very greatest | 
characters in our historical records: and these two individuals may be regarded 
as the heroes of the story, and as figuring there without manifest disparage- 
ment to the station they hold in our annals. With regard to the other principal | 
characters, especially the female ones, Fair Rosamond herself, and her royal 
rival Queen Eleanor—they are depicted with great skill, but chiefly (and very | 


properly so), with a view to that contrast and effect which are so essential to the | They were robed in white, and each had a garland of flowers around his head, 


due treatment of the story, as a work whose ostensible aim is the attainment of 
popular favour. And if, with this view, the one is drawn with a harsher and 
deeper outline, and in darker colours, than some may think the truth warrants, 
and the other is invested with qualities and attributes, and clustered round by 
gtaces, elegancies, and refinements, which are scarcely compatible with the 
semibarbarous character of the times,—sv far from complaining of this, we look 
upon it as evidence of the writer’s judgment, no less than of his skill and crea- 
tive power, and we laud him accordingly. 

It is not consistent with our plan to enter into details respecting the plot and 
construction of works of this nature ; but the high impression we have received 
of this writer’s powers, from a hasty perusal of his new production, induces us 
to offer a specimen of the style in which its separate scenes are exeeuted. 
There are few things more beautiful in their way than the following picture— 
or rather the rapid succession of pictures—arising out of the first introduction 
of the heroine, Rosamond de Clifford, as one of a part of nuns and other young 
damse!s who sre discovered wandering, on a sweet May morning, among the 
bowers of Woodstock. 

_ “Two of this untamed party had wandered together along the banks of the 
river, and one of them slipping off her pointed shoes, and crimson hose, threw 
them carelessly upon the grass, and extending her hand to her companion for 
safety, ventured to plant one of her white fect in the water. The stream was, 
however, too cold, and she withdrew her foot, while a silvery shivering ran 
through her frame, and pervaded her delicate neck and shoulders (which were 
somewhat freely exposed), not unlike the sudden gust that for a moment stirs 
the white leaves of the willow, then all becomes again suddenly still. While 
she stood with her long tunic drawn aside, her white feet and ancles glancing 
through the green grass, and her beautiful head slightly bent forward, as if 
listening to the ripling and plashing of the river, she bore no bad resemblance 
te Diana, where that goddess is represented as if hesitating whether or not to 
enter the bath. She was, however, suddenly started from her reverie by the 
loud bellowing of a stag, which springing angrily from an adjoining covert, came 
with bowed head, and flaming eyes, which denoted mischief, in a direct line to 
where she stood. The damsel who held her hand, on discovering the danger, 
uttered a loud scream, and losing her hold, fled along the bank, without once 
deigning to look behind. Not so with the bare-footed beauty; for while she 


half 


f-averted her lovely head, to discover the cause of so sudden an alarm, she 
beheld the infuriated animal in the act of rushing upen her, and unconscious 
for the moment of the danger that lay before her, she suddenly bounded for- 


72 ’ tcho 1 in ¢ } 
ward with outstretched arms. and in another moment was struggling with the 


| Chancellor. and hundreds were assembled at the end of the narrow street which 
| led from the palace and opened into the high road. Trees and banks were 


| the ear like the sounding sea, heard inland; now near, then again remote,— 


| power. 





| and veiny lines, freaked and figured like the irregular tracery of flowers, Above 





headlong torrent. The noble stag also shared the same fate, but before he had 
been borne far by the stream, he breasted about and made for the shore. For- 
tunately at this moment a horseman chanced to issue from an opposite thicket, 
and throwing up the hawk which was perched upon his wrist, he instantly 
sprung from his saddle, and without hesitating a moment, at one bound threw 
himself from the bank into the river. Hitherto the maiden’s flowing drapery 
had kept her afloat, and had just become sufficiently saturated to draw her 
whole figure under water, as she was caught by the sinewy grasp of the horse- 
man. With one of his long masculine arms he bore the drooping and delicate 
dainsel along, and with the other dashed aside the rapid currect, and in less 
time than we have been occupied in the descript:on, bore her safely ashore, and 
laid her down gently upon the sloping greensward. Meantime several horse 
men, equi;ped for bawking, had reined in their steeds aloog the brow of the 
bank, and stood gazing in astonishment at the object before thein. 

“The scene had now become animated and picturesque to the highest degree, 
for several of the horsemen had dismounted, and stood in bent and musivg atti- 
tudes, over the beautiful and senseless form, that lay outstretched on the slopiug 
bank. The dogs, too, poked their sharp bright noses through wherever there was 
an opening, as if they also were mterested in what was going forward ; and 
every now and then, some noble steed suddenly jerked up his graceful head, 
and scatiered his white foam upon the greensward, while the bells that orna- 
mented the bridle which was thrown carelessly over the rider's arm, jingled 
again with the motion. On the opposite banks steod the nuns and their com- 
panions, all crowded together like a herd of deer suddenly alarmed: some of 
them were wringing their hands and shrieking, while others shouted across the 
water, and put so many interrogations in a breath, that their mingled voices 
produced such a variety of confused sounds, as reminded the hearer of the bab- 
bling of Babel. 

‘* But all these sounds were lost to the ear of the noble stranger, who had so 
bravely rescued the unfortunate damsel ; and he knelt beside her, utterly un- 
conscious of those around him; and never bestowing a thought on himself, al- 
though he was wet to the very skin. Sometimes he lifted up her head gently, 
and while a painful anxiety (mingled with such a look of tenderness as a mo- 
ther casts upon her dying child) overspread his fine features, he earnestly 
watched for the first sign of returning animation. And when the first feeble 
breathing came, so faint as only just to move one of the silken tresses which 
had fallen over her lips, a sudden joy broke over bis face, and lighted up his 
—_ blue eyes with a tenderness that looked not unlike the first kindling of 
ove. 

“There she lay, unconscious of those charms which drew forth many a sigh 
from the breasts of the group which had gathered around her: even the waves, 
as they went plashing by, seemed as if they made a struggle to bathe her white 
and beautiful feet, or were envious at the earth bearing so lovely a burden. 
The sun also had burst forth, and shed a golden lustre through the long green 
grass that fell around her head ; giving a brightness to the upper part of her 
face, not unlike the glory surrounding a saint. Her sweet lips were now slightly 
apart, and the returning breath came over her white and pearly teeth, like the 
gentle air stealing through a row of lilies. Here and there, too, the white foam 
bells of the river had broken over, and encrusted her silken tresses; as even 
they could not forbear kissing such lovely locks. Her fine arms also fell care- 
lessly by her side, and as they rested upon the folds of her unbound and upper 
tunic, it required but a slight effort of fancy to conjure them into the resem- 


thin delicate eyelids were closed over those bright orbs, and showed their purple 


‘hea spanned her novly arched and finely marked brows, just varying as much 


her with clasped hands, and watched charm after charm return, seemed struck 
with astonishment when her blue eyes unsealed their lids, as if he doubted 
whether such a vision of beauty could be mortal.” 

We must find room for another example of a totally different, but equally 


arises from its being strictly true in every feature of its costume. 
“All Oxford had made holiday to witness the splendid procession of the 


crowded ; and many a one had assembled on the roofs of the ancient houses 
that they might witness the procession. The grave student mingled his voice 
with the ragged urchin, and the expounder of laws had stolen an hour from his 
books to gaze on the gay scene. ‘The shouting drew near, and ail eyes were 
anxiously turned in the direction from whence it came. 

“« Nearer drew the loud murmurs of the great multitude, which came upon 


swelling and falling with solemn variation. Ever and anon, ‘the silver snarling 











air of pretty coquetry, pulled down their long tunics, as if they either wished te 
conceal, or draw the spectator’s attention to their showy scariet hose. 

‘Behind this motley retinue came the falconers, with the hooded bizde 
perched on the richly ornamented frames, and walking in stately wise, that 
might show to advantage their peaked boots, or the gaudy bandages with whi 
their hose were decorated. 

* A long train of solemn monks and friars, abbots, and every order of the 
cle gy came next, as if they brought divinity enough to supply the wants of 
such a mo:ley assea.bly, many of whom, from their looks, seemed to stand im 
need of spiritua! comfort. 

** Great was the contrast between these big, burly, and holy men, and the 
gay knights ; the latter losing no opportunity of displaying their fine persons 
and good horsemanship, while the former seemed to sit as immovable in their 
saddies, a8 @ luge pasty ona pewter platter. Most of these holy men had full 
cheeks, rosy visages, and portly paunches, which showed that however much 
they might preach up abstinence, they themselves were no strangers to the 
hocey anithe wine, and the fat of the land. Many of these veverable mem 
carried a huge leathern botile, which, lest it should cause them to lean tee» 
much on one side while in the saddle, they had balanced by a ponderous ver 
son pasty on the other: their missals, anthems, and holy books, were borne by 
the pack-horses. These were followed by Becket’s cooks and cupbearers. 
“Then came the great magician himself, sumptuously apparelled, seated om » 
beautiful cream-coloured charger, that was covered with trappings of cloth of 
gold, and seemed to spurn the very earth on which he trod under his mighty 
burden. Beside the Great Chancellor, rode Edward Gryme, and then came a 
few of Becket’s choicest friends. 

“* The procession was closed by a solemn array of armed knights riding four 
abreast, some with their shields ready slung on the arm, others with their huge 
cross-handled swords resting on their shoulders, or their lances partly poised, 
as if ready at the first whisper of danger.” 





A JOURNEY SOUTHWARD FROM DAMASCUS. 


BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 
Jacob's Well—Mount Gerizim—Yakoub Effendi—Arab Supper—Watchmen—Pilgrims— 
Bir—The Sheixh’s Visiters—The Mosque—Moslem Prayers— Military Conscriptions. 
Accompanied by a tall, one-eyed Arab, I proceeded to psy a visit to the house 
of Yakoub Effendi, a worthy merchant of Naplous. As we passed out of the- 
khan, a long string of tall, gracefully walking dromedaries, with a party of travel- 
lers perched on their backs, who had just come up from Jerusalem, pushed 
through the gateway. On the humps of the dromedaries was fastened a species 
of cradle, covered with a tilt, under which dark-visaged women, who had come 
from far away to the southward, were lying, some of them having gaily dressed 
children in their laps. The noise and grunting of the dromedaries, as they 
were made to lie down, to be divested of their precious burdens, were quite dis- 
tracting; and I was glad to escape from the bustle into the stree's of the town. 
Lights had now begun to appeer in the different houses and bazaars, for it was 
nearly dark, and various lanterns, made of oiled paper of different colours, were 
hung up agaisst the back of the shops, and little pots and pans, filled with oil 
and fat, and with a burning cotton wick, were glimmering by the side of heaps 
of dates, melons, bread, fruit, and tobacco. We were obliged to walk with the 
greatest caution to avoid being knocked down by the different four-footed beas!s, 
which threaded their way with silent tread and rapid pace through the narrow 
winding passages. Ever and anon came the tall, stalking, stately camel, loom- 
wng in the darkness ; or the humble jackass, bearing on his back huge skins of 
water. The water and sherbet sellers were plying their humble calling in dif- 
ferent directions, and numerous thirsty inquirers were seeking for a cup of cold 
water, ora glass bowl of rose-coloured sherbet. , 

Our progress, as we passed the end of the principal bazaar, was impeded by 
a crowd in the streets, and! was informed that a bridegroom was just returning 
from the bath to take possession of an anxious and expectant bride. We got 
into the shop of a pipe-maker, which was still open, and waited to see the pro- 
cession pass by. After some considerable time had elapsed, the darkness. of 
the street became suddenly i!luminated by a group of men bearing torches and 
long sticks of bamboo, on the tops of which were fastened smalicircular frames 
of iron, filled with blazing combustible materials. Behind these walked some 
musicians, who made a discordant noise with a species of drum and some wind 
instruments, and the bridegroom, dressed in a crimson cloak, with a Kashmeer 
shawl wound round his head, then made his appearance, walking at a slow and 
stately pace, surrounded by numerous friends, each of whom bore anoailed paper 
lantern in one hand, and a green bough in the other. When they got opposite 
the pipe-shop a halt was called, and some of the party began. to sing and chant 
in a very lugubrious and mournful manner; it looked more like a funeral pro- 
cession than that of a marriage, except that there was no wailing and weeping. 
The bridegroom appeared young, and was, no doubt, then going home to his 
first wife; and I marvelled greatiy at the slow pace of the procession, and the 





trumpets *gan to chide ;’ and the deep braying rang over valley and woodland, 
until it was lost along the distant river. By and by, the far-off clattering of 
steeds became audible, their hollow tramp sounding far around the firm-set 


| earth, which seemed to vibrate beneath their measured tread. As the eager 
, buzz drew nearer, the face-thronged walls seemed all astir with life ; tree and 


tower appeared in motion ; the doorway of every hut was crowded with faces, 


, and every feot of ground that showed an elevation, was speedily taken posses- 


sion of. Here was seen a young Saxon mother, holding up her infant at arm’s 
length, that it might view the procession, while the young slave crowed again 
with delight. There stood the surly Norman, with folded arms, lowering brow, 
and quivermg lip, only wanting the signal of his leader to spring forth, and 
stab the ‘ proud upstart’ (as the Chancellor was called) to the heart. Further 


| on were seen gray locks, and aged bow-bent figures ; men who had fought and 


struggled through the iron reign of Stephen, mingling with the dark ringlets of 
youth; and rejoicing in their hearts that they had lived to see one of their own 
despised and conquered race elevated to the highest trust in the kingdom. 

‘** At length the procession wound in sight, and the assembled throng raised 
a loud shout which was caught up and echoed by the distant crowd that were 
in waiting. 

‘Foremost rode two hundred knights in suits of complete armour, which 
made the eye ache again under such a weight of splendour, for the summer 


| sun shot down his brightest beams. Each knight carried his lance erect, and 


with battle-aze slung at the saddle-bow, and their huge triangular shields sus- 
pended from their necks, showed that they were ready prepared for any sud- 
den danger. Behind these rode several barons and nobles, all richly attired, 
who, however much they might envy the Chancellor in their hearts, found it to 
their interest to show a fair face before a man already possessing almost kingly 


Then came two hundred boys of various ages, six in a row, singing English 
war-songs, the chorus of which was— 
‘ Long, long may King Henry reign, 
And make old England free again.’ 


some of them accompanied the chorus with the pipe and tabor. After them 
came several couples of beautiful stag-hounds each couple attended by a youth, 
The hounds were of the choicest breeds, deep-chested, and strong of limb; 
each had the letters B. C. marked on their haunches, signifying that they be- 
longed to Becket, Chancellor: they moved along as gravely and orderly as if 
they were familiar with such scenes. Then followed a variety of other hounds, 
large slough hounds, grayhounds, beagles, and every kind which could hunt the 
buck, doe, hare, fox, badger, otter, boar, goat, or other vermin, or beasts of 
chase.” 
+ * * * * a * * 

‘Many an urchin whistled, and endeavoured to press forward to pat these 
beautiful animals, but they were repulsed by the attendants, who with their 
long whips drove them back. 

“After these came the immense waggons, ladened with every species of 
luxury ; wines and ale, cider and mead, venison, sheep, whole beasts ready for 
dressing, bacon without weight, game of every description, pastries, pies, and 
all kinds of confectionary known. Others conveyed rich tents, which could be 
put up on the shortest notice ; and which, when erected, formed his chapel, his 
chamber, his banqueting hall, kitchen, &c., each having its corresponding fur- 
niture.”’ 

* * * * * * 

“One of the wains contained no less than twenty-four changes of apparel for 
the Cancellor alone. Another was laden with plate, gold and silver vessels of 
costly workmanship, outdoing by far those which Henry himself possessed ; 
another was laden with drink to distribute to the people of the different towns 
through which he passed. Each waggon was drawn by five lage black horses, 
and every driver had on a new freck, emblazoned in front with the large initials 
in gold of B. C. 

The wains were all roofed in like the ponderous stage waggons of the present 
day ; beside each rode two armed knights with lance in rest ; four archers also, 
with bows ready bent, marched in the rear of every waggon ; and as if such a 
guard was not sufficient, a grim bull-dog, of the true savage old English breed, 
was chained under each of the waggons 

“Behind these appeared a long train of sumpter-horses, each one heavily 
laden with the necessaries for the servants. Then came the squires of the 
lances, and armour ; 
followed again by armourers, farriers, physicians, pages, conjurers, morris-dan- 
cers,—and women whose tongues kept pace with the wanton glances of their 


knights and barons, some leading horses bearing shields, 


long halts they made, as I should have thought the bridegreom would have been 
in a great hurry to rush home to the nuptial chamber, and pay ‘‘the price of the 
uncovering of the face.” 

The streets of an eastern town, after the shops ere closed, which is done 
usually about the first hour of the night, become abominably dark, and it is un- 
safe to move about without a lantern. We lost our way in the obscurity, and, 
after quarrelling with the Arab guide, I returned home to the khan without pay; 
ing my intended visit. An immense fi:e had been kindled in the centre of the 
apartment in which I had taken up my quarters, and all the vaulted stone ceil- 
ing was concealed from view by a dense cloud of smoke, which made its escape 
at the top of thedoorway. Various wild figures, wrapped up in cloaks and ab- 
bahs, were lying at full length along the gloomy stune vaulted corridor, snoring 
soundly; and others, having alreaty arranged themselves for the night, were 
smoking their last pipe ere they yielded themselves to the embraces of Morphe- 
us. In the immense court below were ranged the mules, horses and dromeda- 
ries, the latter of which were all extended at full length upon the ground, and 
aronod the fountain in the middle of the large area sat a group of wild and 
swarthy Bedouins, who were warming themselves by a fire of sticks.and 
straw. 

Nov. 18 —I was joined this morning by a worthy Greck, well acquainted 
with the localities and topography of Naplous, the modern representative of the 
ancient Shechem of the Old Testament and the Sychar of the New. We 
mounted on fast-trotting donkeys, and, passing through the great bazaar, we 














eyes, as they now and then made their ambling palfreys curvette; or with en 


went out of the northern gate of the city, and passing some rich gardens and » 
fine olive grove, we took the road leading from Naplous to Szalt and the city af 
Amma, to the eastward of the Jordan and the country of ancient Gilead. After 
riding for ebout a quarter of an hour, we came to a well, marked out by tsadi- 
tion among the Christians of Naplous as the identical well by the side of which 
our Saviour sat when he conversed with the woman of Samaria, “‘ who lefi her 
water-pot, and went into the city and saith to the men, Come, see a man which 
to’d me all things that ever I did. Is not this the Christ?” The shaft of this 
well is pierced through the solid rock; it is choked with rubbish, and with the 
ruins of a vaulted structure which has been built over it. This is certainly one 
of the most interesting localities in all Palestine, and the tradition, which my 
guide tells me has been immemorially prevalent among the Christians of Na- 
plous, taken in connexion with other circumstances, conveys to my mind the 
most powerful evidence that is the identical Jacob’s well mentioned by St. John. 
Sychar, called in the Old Testament Shechem, stood, we know, upon the site 
of the present Naplous, or very near it, Our Saviour, wearied with his journey, 
sat by the well-side, while his disciples went to the city of Sychar to buy food, 
according to the present practice of the Arabs, who often halt at a well to eet, 
for the sake of the water. ‘The well is about a mile and a half from the present 
town, and a likely spot for persons who did not wish to enter the city to halt 
and give water and food to their mules and horses, while they sent into town 
for any article they might require. The woman who came to draw water was 
“a woman of Samaria,” a woman of the province, and not of Sychar, the city ; 
and after the conversation, overwhelmed with astonishment at what our Saviour 
told her, she went off to the town, to tell the men of the city what she had 
seen. All the old wells in this part of the world have always in ancient times 
been preserved with the greatest care; and this is the only well in the neigh- 
bournood of Naplous which can be said to be deserving of the name, and te 
have been deep, all the places called wells immediately about the city being 
mere brooks and fountains of running water, while the shaft of this well is 
pierced toa great depth through the solid rock ; and the woman of Samaria 
said to Jesus, ‘* Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.” It 
may be remarked too, that there are no wells outside Naplous to which womem 
are in the habit of resorting for water, as there !s an abundance of that element 
within the place, which runs down the declivities of Mount Gerizim, waters the 
gardens, and flows through the courtyards of the private houses. 

Granting this, then, to be Jacob's well, every step that we now take is upon 
the most interesting and sacred ground. St. John tells us that Jacob's well ix 
‘pear to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph,” and whieb 
was the same mentioned in Genesis to have been bought by Jacob “ at the 
hand of the children of Hamor, Shechem's father, for an hundred pieces of 
money.” 

The well is at the head of a narrow valley, which is bounded on either side 
by a range of mountains; the eye scans with ease its whole surface, and the 
tract of land bought by Jacob must clearly be within the circle of vision. 


Here then it was that Jacob pitched his tent, and that the sons of Jacob were 
feeding their cattle in the field when they heard that Dinah, their sister, had 
been defiled by the son of Hamor the Hivite. Jacob, too, we are told im Gene- 


sis. took the strange gods and the ear-rings, and buried them under the cake 
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tree which was by Shechem. This is the first mention of the city by the name 
~f Shechem in the Bible. Previous to the assault it was called Salem, but af- | 
ter that event, and the slaughter of Shechem, son of Hamor, prince of the coun- | 
try, it appears to have been always called in the Old Testament ‘the city of 
Shechem.” All this valley too is intimately associated with the beautiful and | 
romantic story of Joseph and his brethren. ‘israel said unto Joseph, Do not 
thy brethren feed the flock in Shechem? come, and I will send thee unto | 
them. Go, I pray thee, and see if it be well with thy brethren, and well with | 
the flock.” 

Joseph, in obedience to this command, was wandering in the valley when he 

met a man who asked him, “* What seekest thou? And he said, I scek my 
brethren, tell me, I pray thee, where they feed their flocks ” 
; After Joseph had been thrown into the pit, his brethren “ lifted up their eves, | 
and behold a company of Ishmaelites came from Gilesd with their camels, | 
bearing spices, and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down into Egypt.” Now, 
it is an interesting fact that the only direct road at the present day from Na- 
plous, on the site of the ancient Shechem, to Szalt in Gilead, lies through this | 
valley: and at this very day companies of Bedouin Arabs, the descendants of | 
Ishinael, pass and repass on their wandering journeys with long strings of | 
‘camels, bearing merchandise to and from the countries eastward of the Jordan, | 
which are described in the Old ‘Testament by the name of Gilead. The modern 
route from these countries into Egypt lies through th's narrow valley, and thé | 
wild wandering Ishmaelites still sell slaves, and wou!d no doubt gladly purchase 
another Joseph. 

In the neighbouring mountains are numerous sepulchral excavations, called 
dy the Arabs kalaut rowh’haban, “ the castles of :he hermits.” They co. sist ge- 
nerally of lateral excavations, with arched or square doorways, and appear to 
be of amazing antiquity. After having served as receptacles for the deed, they 
were used as dwellings for the living ; for, in the time of the Christians, they 
became the retreat of hermits and saints, who passed a tife of self-mortification 
and ascetic seclusion within them, and enjoyed a marvellous reputation for sanc- 
tity. These sepulchral gro‘tos in the vic.nity of ancient Shechem, and near to 
the parce! of ground which Jacob purchased, must be regarded with peculiar 
interest, for we ere told in the last chapter of Joshua, that * the bones of Jo- 
seph, which the children of Israel brought up out of Egypt, buried they in 
Snechem, ina parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor, the 
father of Shechem., for a hundred pieces of silver, and it became the inheritance 
of the children of Joseph.” 

After an agree ble ride, I returned to Nap'ous, and ascended Mount Gerizim, 
through gardens and groves of fruit trees. The city, with its domes, minarets, 
and towers cr. wning the eminence helow, and the luxuriant foliage sheding the 
sides of the declivities, and spread.ng along the bottom of the narrow, !uxuriant 
valley, presented f om different parts of the escent a most striking and beauti- 
fulappearance. Near the summit are some ruins tenanted only by jackals, but 
much venerated by the Samaritans, several families of which peculiar 
people still reside at Nap'ous, and ascend the sacred mountain at stated inter- 
vals to perform sacrifices and read the law. On the opposite side of the valley 
rose the bare undulating ridge of Mount Ebal, and upon these two mountains in | 
the time of Joshua, all Israel was assembied, and their e'ders, and their officers, 
and their judges, “half of them over against Mount Gerizim and half over 
against Mount Ebal,” while the curses and blessings respectively annexed to | 
obedience and disobedience were read from the book of the Jaw by Joshua, pur- | 
suant to the injunction of the Lord God, to put the blessing upon Mount Geri- 
zim, and the cuise upon Mount Ebal. What an awful change has taken place 
since the fulfilinent of that dread solemnity, and how wonderfully has the curse 
then denounced been carried into effect! The children of Israel had then just | 





/an embrodered napkin, with which he approached and wiped our mouths as 
| soon as we had finished drinking. Besides the dishes already enumerated, there 


| vegetables; upon all of these Yakoob made vigorous attacks in succession, 
| each time tearing the thin pliable bread a3 one would tear up a sheet of paper, 


| handed round the ewer and basin, and towels, for wesh ng our greasy fingers, 
| and then they produced embroidered scarlet tobacco bays, and furnished us with 


| selves was visible in the streets. ‘There were no lamps to light the place, and 


| ha-heed Allah —attest the unity of God!” shouted a gruff voice, as we abruptly 





morsel, the making of which is considered the very pink of politeness, so | was 
obliged to open my mouth and get rid of it as soon as I could, Fortunately a 
bow! of koo’shab, a sweet drink made of water boiled with raisins and sugar, 
and scented with the attar of roses, was near at hand ; and to this I quickly ap- 
plied myself, 10 obliterate the effects of Yakoob’s delicate novsel. In front of 
us siood an attendant, holding in his hand a long brush, made of the fibre of 
the palm tree, with which he kept away the flies, and by his side there was an- 
other man, tol ‘ing in one hand a large earthen water-bottle, ard in the other 


were a dish of pickles, a dish of beans fried in butter, and some small dishes of 
and roiling up the morsels of food within it. After supper the attendants again 


pipes. ; : 
It was late ere I returned home to the khan, and we were obliged to furnish 

ourselves with lanterns to preveut molesiat'on from the watchmen. The night 

air swept down cool aud ch |i from Mount Geiizim, and not a soul besides our- 


but for our lan:erns we should have been left in total darkness. One of Yakoob’s 
attendants led the way with a light in one hand, and a stick in the other, end I 
was obliged to proceed with the greatest caution '0 avoid a tumble into some 
one of the holes and drains which occasionslly obstructed the path. ‘ Wah- 


turned the corner of a projecting building. It wes a watchinan, who stood across 
the road, with a lantern in one band and an unsheathed ya'aghan in the other. 
* La ilah-i-lah Allah—there is no God but God.” shouted we all with the 
greatest sincerity ; vut od Yakoob’s servant, raising his voice to a high pitch, 
added, “and Mohammed is God's apostle.’ This assertion, however, I could 
by no means second ; but the watchman, seeing we bad lights, and heing satis- 
fied with our attestation of tue unity ot God—words which it is supposed a per- 
son bent on evil designs would never have the audacity to utter—we were al- 
lowed to proceed in peace to our homes. On arriving at the Khan we had to 
butter the door furiously with our sticks ere we could gain admission, and we 
found the old doorkeeper asleep in his bed, with his pipe sticking fast in his 
mouth. 

Nov. 19th —I was called at half-past three o’clock in the morn‘ng, and Evan- 
gela, after lghting the fire, and pr: paring the coffee, according to custom, in 
furmed me that the Greek Pappas, the Damascene, and his women, and all the 
pilgrims, were collected together in the court-yard, awaiting my arvival. [had 
hoped during my stay in Naplous to have got rid of their company, but fate de- 
creed otherwise. 

My baggage being arranged, ard the saddle-horse pronounced ready, I 
threaded my way through the gloomy corridor of the khan, and descended the 
stone staircase by the light of a miserable wax candle enclosed in a paper lan- 
tern. I mounted on horseback, and rode to the gateway, and there I found a 
great quarrelliug, and a great confusion. On inquiring the cause, J was told 


= 


that the pilgrims refused to pay some customary charge, and that the khan- 
keeper would not open the gates until his demands were satisfied, lest some of 
he defaulters, as there were many of therm, should take the opporcunity of mak- 
ing the r escape in the dark. Knowing that these peregrinating gentlemen are 
very cunning, and thinking they might have a lurkiig hope that I would pay 
for them rather than be put to the anuoyance of being stopped, I determined to 
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ence of man. Atnine o'clock we passed near to some lowly cabins of eun- 
dried brick, and pursued our way along a vailey, here and there partially cul- 
tivated, to Khan Leban, where there are a well of water, 4 ruined khan, and 
some shattered vaults and foundations of buildings, the remains of a ruined 
village. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon we arrived at thesmall miserable mud village 
of Bir, and pushing on with my servant in front of the pilgrims and the rest of 
the party, I rode through some scattered mud huts to the dwelling of the Sheikh, 
which was easily distinguished by the superiority of its appearance to the rest 
of the houses. It was situated in the centre of the village, and I found the 
Sheikh seated on the flat top of the house, surrounded by his friends, who were 
all smoking their pipes in solemn silence. After the salaams, and customary 
salutations and compliments had been duly exchanged, I was pressed to take a 
seat, and the Sheikh offered me his own pipe tosmoke. I inquired as to the 
accommodation which the village afforded, and expressed my intention of pass- 
ing the night in it, “ Mohammed is the prophet of guidance,” said he, turning 
to a very dark little man who sat on his right hand, enveloped in a brown woollen 
abbah ; ‘* God ts the Lord,” too, he added; and entering into conversation with 
the little black man, he ina short time announced to me that I was welcome to 
take up my quarters in the village mosque, and added that I should find myself 
much more comfortable there than in any of the bouses; at the same time, if [ 
liked a bouse, he would forthw.th order one to be prepared for me. I made 
choice of the mosque, and despatched Evangela with the horses and mules to 
the sacred building. 

There were in all ten or a dozen people gathered round the Sheikh on the 
top of the house; they sat crossed-legged upon mats, and each man had his 
pipe. They were all dressed in long brown woollen shirts fastened to the waist 
with a leathern strap, and the loos9 sleeves were drawa up to the elbow by 
cords passed round each shoulder, crossed at the back, and there tied ina knot. 
This gave the dress a graceful appearance. Some of them had only this one 
single garment, while others were enveloped in abbahs, or had a striped scarf 
passed under the right arm, and thrown gracefully over the !eft shoulder. Each 
inan wore a ring on his finger, m.ade either of brass or copper, and some had a 
large knife s'uck in their belts. The conversation was of a most dull and som- 
bre ca+t, and there was an old man constantly bothering me for physic, under 
the impression that I was a hakkim, or doctor, profoundly versed in the know- 
ledge of medicine. I was obliged to quict him with half a dozen pills made of 
bread, coffee, butter, and red pepper, a paper of which I generally carried about 
with me, inorder to quiet people who importuned me to administer to their ma- 
ladies. 

Having smoked my pipe, I took leave of the Sheikh, and was conducted 
through the village tothe mosque. This consisted of a lerge circular hall, 
clean and neatly swept. At one end of it was a raised floor, covered with mait- 
ing, upoa which my mattresses and cushions had been laid down, and in the 
centre of the building a large fire had been kindled by my servant, over which 
he wascooking a fowl. I was astovished at being thus permitted to make use 
of the sacred building ; it would have been considered a dreadful desecration 
further northwards. 

{ walked through the village to the ruins of the church, said to have been 
built by the Empress Helena. It must at one time have been a very handsome 
edifice: the pointed arches, the columns with leafed capitals, and the sharp lan- 
cet windows, surrounded by green foliage, presented a most picturesque ap- 
pearance. ‘The interior of the church is cultivated as agarden. It is very pos- 
sible that this village of Bir, siuate, as it is, to the eastward of Ai, and near te 
Jerusalem, on the road to Shechem, may be the ancien: Bethel Luz, where Ja- 








disappoivt all such expectations; and as in some of tiese cases it 1s best to take 


ebtained possession of the whole land of promise, and God had given them | matters very quietly and patiently, I ordered Evangela to 1 ght me a p'pe, and 
“ rest from their enemies round about.” If, therefore, they were then obedient | throwing my cloak over my shoulders, I sat quietly on horseDack in the rear of 
to the commandments, the lind was to be blessed, and they were to live and | the disputing parties, and, by my perfect and Moslem-| ke resignation to the 
multiply upon it; butif their hearts were drawn away to worship other gods, | course of even s, strove to disappoint all hopes of pecuniary assistance, if any 
then the land was to be smitten wih a curse, and they were not to prolong their | such were entertained. ' 
days upon it, but were “ to be driven before their enemies, and scattercd among | The chattering, screeching, and yelling, were quite amusing; the dark pas- 
all people from the one end of the earth even unto the other,” and the spoilers | sage leading under the bu luing to the gateway seemed a perfect Bedlam, and 
were (o come upon all the bigh places, and the land was to become desolate, and | various curses, pucches, thuinps, ard kicks, were occasionally heard. “ Per 
the cities waste.* The Jews were disobedient, and they have now for more | Bacco, che barufia!” said my servant, and pulling out flint and sicel, he followed 
than seveuteen centuries been scattered among all the nat ons of the earth—the | my examp’e, by light ng his lit le short cherry-stick p pe. 
land has ever since been in the hands of the spoilers, and the once fruitful Ca- The loud screaming and disputing by degrees subs.ded in'o angry growlings ; 
naan, “ flowing with milk and honey,” is now, in the nineteenth century, deso- | a stubborn cbstinacy seemed gradually gaining ground on both parties; and a 
fate, and the cities waste. ; | dogged determination to tire each other out. This would not at all do, as I 
I remained absorbed by the many powerfully-interesting associations connect- | was desirous of proceeding on my journey ; and my pipe being smoked, and the 
ed with the spot, until the lengthened shadows of the projecting rocks warned | excitement caused by the violence of the dispute having pzssed away, my pa- 
me to return home, and I hurried down the steep declivities, reluctant to divert | tience was exhausted; so I desp«tched Evange a to the doorkeeper, requesting 
the current of my thuughts by again mixing with the busy world below. | civilly tobe let out, my share of the dues having already been paid. Hes yore 
I traversed the crowded streets, amid donkeys, dromedaries, mules, and dogs, | with an oath, that not a man ora dog should pass out until every body tad paid 
to the khan, and then, accompanied by Evangela and a guide, I procee ded to | up their money. Knowing that it 1s useless to argue with these people, and 
pay my long-projected visit to Yakoob Effendi. We threaded our w ay through | that everything depends on the first impress on you give an Arab of your deter- 
i many donkeys laden with large baskets of manure, and, passing the eid , mination to carry your point, I sent the servant fora light; and a large lantern 
ef the great bazaar, we traversed some narrow winding streets, ornamented with | being quickly b:ougit, a curious and extraordinary scene was displayed before 
an open drain, which ran down through the centre of them. We halted at a|us. ‘Ihe Greek Pappas on a tall bony gray horse, the Damascene with his 
gloomy stone house, and knocked at a door which was securely fastened by a crutch, seated on a mule’s back, various baggage horses and various men in 
wooden bar. The windows of the dwelling were all fortified with lattice-work, humble attire, some on little donkeys, and some on foot, were all crowded to- 


so closely put together as greatly to exclude ihe sun ard the light. Glasswin- gether into the passage leeding to the gate, where the doorkeeper, supported by | 


dows are an article of luxury quite unknown to the natives. ‘The lattices are | one of his attendants, was oppos ng their progress. 1 was mounted on a spirit- 
used as a substitute, and they serve to screen the women from observation, and _ ed little bay staliion, and I jerked the pointed corners of my Turkish stirrops 
to render the apartments more retired. At night a large wooden shutter is | into the flanks of the animal, which immediately dashed into the midst of the 
closed and bolted behind them, and the nocturnal air is thus imperfectly exclu- | crowd, aud hurled the little Damascene, crutch and aj], through a door into a 
ded. After waiting a short period, a bow’wab’, or doorkeeper, drawing back a stable; he then fore bly put a donkey aside from his path, easing him of a cou- 


small lattice, exposed a pale, sallow physiognomy to view, furnished with only 
ene eye. He reconnoitred us for some time without saying a word, and then 
» nese | ** God's absolute glory—what is this ?’—he demanded our business. 

he wooden bolt was soon undrawn, and passing through the doorway, we were 
admitted into a dark porch or passage. On one side was a stone bench, cover- 
ed with a :nat, and upon it sat a boy half naked, rubbing his eyes, and yawning ; 
we had just disturbed him from a sound sleep, and he appeared quite confused 


and bew.ldered. From the porch we passed into the courtyard of the mansion, | 


which was neatly paved with large stones, and decorated with a fountain, 
which bubbled up in the centre of it, and supplied the whole family with deli- 
eious water. 

I was received with true Moslem courtesy and po'iteness, and was motioned 
to take the principal seat at the corner of the raised divan at the upperend of 
the room, on the right hand of the master of the house. This ra‘sed divan is 
considered a more honourable and distinguished place than the lower side di- 
vans, and visiters of an infer‘or rank never seat themselves upon it unless spe- 
cially invited so to do, but take the lower seat. There is the same distinction 
with regard to the lower and upper rooms, and being seated in point of rank, as 
that which existed in ancient times. ‘ When thou art bidden of any man to a 
wedding, sit not down in the highest room, lest a more honourable maa than 


thou be bidden of him, and he that bad thee and him come and say to thee, Give | 


this man place, and thou begin with shame to take the lowest room.” 

Yakoob Effendi was a little old man, habiced in a green cloak, and in very 
voluminous trousers, which were girt round his waist with a crimson scarf, 
fringed with gold. He inquired the news of Damascus and of the north of Sy- 
tla—was very anxious concerning the disarmament of the Druses, ani spoke 
with great shrewdness of Ibrahim Pasha’s systein of government, and of the 
4readful military conscriptions which had driven the whole population into a 
state of the fiercest discontent. I was strongly pressed to stay and partake of 
supper, the principal meal of the Moslems, which is eaten shortly after sunset. 
T am not foud of loslem dishes, nor of their mode of cvoking, but I consented 
to remain, and we indulged in several pipes and drank much coffee. Three at- 
tendents, accompanied by Evangela, at last entered the apartment, bearing a 
reund tray covered with viands. A stool made of walnut-wood, inlad with 
ivory, was placed in front of us, and upon this were set down the tray and the 


smeking dishes. Napkins were placed in our laps, and a copper basin and ewer, | 


soap and water, were handed round for us to wash our hands, mouths, and 
desrds, during which operation old Yakoob exclaimed loudly in praise of God, 
his compassion, goodness, and mercy. He looked at the smoking dishes, and 


ejaculated, “ Ya" man’ta kere’em va’ Rubb—O how bountiful thou art, O Lord !” | 


And then washing his beard with great vigour, and wiping bis mouth with the 
napkin—** An’a Allah wen-ne-bee—I am the guest of God and the prophet,” 
said he, in a tone of exuitation. 

We gathered ourselves around the tray, and Yakoob Effendi, tucking up the 
loose hanging s'ceve of his green cloak, and baring his right arm, ejaculated 


“** Bis-mil lah—in the name of (iod,” and then pounced upon a thin cake of un- | 


leavened bread, and tore it in halves. These round thin bread-cakes, pliable 


tough, were p'aced all round the tray, and grasping one of them I made it | 
serve me in lieu of a plate. The centre dish consisted of a large p'laff made of | 
boiled rice and mutton fat, and around this were placed some wooden spoons, | 


which were the only artificial helps we had to get the food to our mouths. Next 


side of this stood a little bright copper dish, filled with gourds of the aize and 
shape of a small cucumber ; these gourds are stuffed with rice and minced meat, 
seasoned with pepper, onions, and garlic, and are called khara-kooshee- 
mah'hshee. The worthy Yskoob, doubling up a piece of the thin plable bread 
‘between bis thumb and two forefingers, suddenly extended hs arm towards the 
gourds, and seizing one of them in his hands exclaimed, “ Tafud'dul— do me 
the favour to eat,” and suddenly thrust it against my lips. It would have beon 


the height of indecorum and rudeness to have rejected the offer of this delicate 
ineemene 


~ * Exodus, Deuteronomp, 


to 08 orl was a boil d fowl, stuffed with raisins and pistachio nu's, and by the | 


ple of baskets, which were we on to his back, and quickly brought up in 
front of the gate in question, Evangrla followed with the lantern, leading his 
own horse and the baggage mules. Nothing, however, could be done w.th the 
door without a key, aud turning to the doorkeeper I demande: it rather impa- 
tiently. The man’s choler was exci ed, and he treated me to some such epithe’s 
as “infidel dog,” or ‘son of a pig !”—epithets which, whatever may have been 
the case in tumes past, are not now to be tamely borne by any Englishman ; 
so, catching at his head, I seized h’s turban, which forthwith became untwisted 
‘in the struggle, and was left in my hands, a long waving scarf. The man, with 
loud screams of *‘ yaoor,”’ prepared to resent the indignity, but I held in my 
| hand a stout elm stick, which had a knob at the end of about halfa pound 
| weight ; this I flourished with such rapi ity close to his bald head, that he 
thought it best to make a rapid retreat. [ had no intention, however, of letting 
him escape before the door was opened, so I rode afer him; and my little 
horse not being accustomed to such scenes. or wishing to inrrease the confusion, 
turned round and round, and with sundry kicks quickly cleared the passage, 
driving the old doorkeeper back again against the door. He now saw that it 
was his best policy to get rid of me as sovn as he could, so he flung open the 
dvor, and out I rode, keeping the g:te open until my servant had passed with 
the baggage-mules. There was now a rush at the door, but all further egress 
was stopped by the doorkeeper, and the rest of the party was again fastened in 
the khan. Here was another difficulty ; the muleteer was still shut in; he 
would not come away without his gray horse—the gray horse could not come 
without the Greek Pappas, who was on his back, and the Greek Pappas had not 
paid, and would not pay, the sum that was demanded of him, but sat in dogged 
silence on his four footed beast. It was quite dark, we knew nothing of the 
road, and in despair [ was about to negotiate for the release of the captives, 
| when the gate creaked on its hinges, and the muleteer was heard loudly shout- 
ing the name of my servant, and informing him that the matter was arranged, 
and that we might now proceed. 
| As we traversed the dark and narrow streets of Naplous, I was astonished 
| at the indus‘ry of the people, many of whom, at that early hour, (two hours 
| before daybreak,) could be seen through the chinks of the do:rs and shutters, 
working hard at their different trades, by the light of miserable oil lamps. 
| Smoulvering pipes were lying by their sides, and through one or two half open 
shutters, sickly-looking objects, with faces as white as the cotton they were 
weaving, brought to mind the miserable pent-up objects in our English factories 
—-a class more deprived of the common enjoyments of life, and of animated 
nature, than any existing in this country. Along the whole length of the 
street, or bazaar, all seemed hard at work ; the shoemaker was plying at his 
trade, and the sound of anvils and hammers broke upoo the stillness of night, 
whilst in one or two ckah wehs, or coffee-shops, dimly lighted, a few loungers 
were already taking their first pipe, and drinking their first cup of coffee. It 
must be reco tected’ thet these people sleep during the middle of the day, so 
that their early industry is not so astonishing. The population of this coun- 
try appears naturally industrious, but the tyranny of the government, and 
| the insecurity of property, prevent the more general developement of industry 
We passed through a narrow stone gateway, which was opened by some 
Egyptian soldiers, and then traversed the gardens and olive groves which sur- 
round Naplous. After riding for about balf an hour, we, as usual, passed be- 
| yond the circle of cultivation. We left the rich gardens and the olive grove, 
and traversed a stony rugged mule path across a lonely country, dimly aud in- 
distine'ly visible through the darkness. When daylight came, a bare and 
undulating landscape was *pread before us, presenting the same scene of 
| so'itude and desolation as that to which we had of late been so much accus- 
| tomed. 
| About two hours and a half after leaving Naplous, the first human dwellings 
| we saw on the route became visible. A small village of mud huts was perched 
on an eminence a short distance to the right of the road, and in the valley be- 
low some oxen. driven by a man and three boys, were turning up the soil with 
a rough ill-made plough. We then travelled over a stony, rugged, and hilly 
) country, destitute of cultivation, and bearing in no part any trace of the exist- 


} 


cob * dreamed that a ladder was set up upon the earth, and the top of it reached 
| tobeaven.” It has been supposed to be the ancient Micmash, but that town, 
| on the authority of Eusebius, must be nearerto Jerusalem. 
The village appears in the same state of gradual decay as that in which we 
witness almost all the villages of the land. Some of the houses have entirely 
| lost their roofs, and the crumbling walls of others, scattered here and there 
| around the dwellings of the present occupants, manifest that the village was at 
| one time much larger than it is at present Accompanied by one of the villa- 
gers, | wandered among the hu:able habitations, and entered several of them, 
to witness the condition and domestic state of the occupants. 

Toe exclusive customs which exist among the upper classes in the cities are 
here no longer to be found ; all the inhabitants are reduced by poverty to the 
same common level; no particular rooms in the house are set apart for the oc- 
cupation of the women, neither are they shrouded from the eye of the visiter. 
They are obliged constantly to busy themselves in the necessary occupations of 
the family, and in a great deal of out-door labour. The men seem to impose 
the burdens of the stronger sex upon the weaker, and to live in a state of inac- 
tivity and idleness, while the women are compelled to fetch water, gather 
fuel, attend the goats, and cultivate the ground. 
| Although the people are in extreme poverty, and possessed of scarcely one 
| single article of furniture in their dwellings—a circumstance which imparts to 
| the interior of the houses anairof great discomfort—nevertheless there isa mnch 
greater degree of cleanliness within them than I have wituessed in the dwellings 
of the lower orders of people in different parts of Europe. Pigs are nowhere 
to be seen defiling the iabitations, as among some christ'an comnunities, from 
the horror the Muslems have of that unclean animal. ‘The mud floor is well 
swept, a clean mat is spread down over a third or one half of it, and upon this 
is placed a coarse mattress, s'uffed with the dry leaves of the Indian corn, which 
in the daytime serves for a divan, and at night for a bed, 

When we survey the present state of the people of this country, the poverty 
of the villages, the scautiness of the population, and when we cast our eyes 
over the sites of ruined cities, and regard the crumbling fabrics of past times 
moulvering to peces, the towering column and the sculptured stone half covered 
by the burying sand, what an extraordinary contrast do we wituess between 
the past and the present, ‘* when the land was full of silver and gold, neither 
was there any eod of their chariots.” 

How completely has the prophetic denunciation of Isaiah been fulfilled !— 
“ The land shall be utterly emptied and utterly spoiled, for the Lord hath spokes 
| the word.” 

Here, as in other villages, it is depressing to the mind to witness the silence 
and solitude which hang around the very dwellings ; the children, dirty and neg- 
lected, e'ther run after you for alins, or are seen lounging listlessly around the 
doors of the huts; the men gaze with a vacant stare, or st in solemn silence 
smoking their pipes; there is little of the childish sport and boisterous mirth 
which so generally surround our own habitations. A sombre silence and sober 
gravity seein to liave settled upon all, and, in the prophetic language of Isaiah, 
“all joy is darkened, the mirth of the tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them that re- 
joice endeth.”’ 

Tue Arab women of the place wore round their heals Spanish silver dollars, 
in lieu of the small gold sequins wor, in other places ; as yet the women’s or- 
naments have been held sacred by the greedy tax-gatherer, but the day will 
come when these, too, will share the fate of all their other worldly goods. 

It was now nearly dark, and I returned to the mosque, which presented @ 
comfortable appearance ; a splendid fire blazed cheerfully, and volumes of smoke 
escaped out of the upper windows of the building. As I was eating my dinner, 
an old man walked in, leaving his shoes, according to custom, at the door: he 
came in to'say his prayers, and knelt down upoa the pavement, without taking 
the slightest notice of me, or testifying any surprise at the curious spectacle 
before him. This custom of taking off the shoes when entering a mosque, pre- 
valent universally among the Moslems, is an interesting perpetuation of a very 
ancient custom, ‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whercom 
thou standest is holy ground.” ‘And the captain of the Lord's host said unte 
Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy fuot, for the pluce whereon thou standest 
is holy.” The old man bowed his head at intrrvals to the dust, acd touched the 
pavement with his forehead ; he then sat back on his heels and muttered his 
prayers; sometimes placing the palms of his hands upon his knees, at others 
upon the ground. Now he turned his head over one shoulder, then over ano- 
ther, and continually ejaculated pious expressions, calling upon the name of the 
Lord ; the most Bountiful—the Compassionate--the Forgiver—the Eternal— 
the Existing—the Supreme—the Just Judge—the Most Great. He continued 
to praise God and the prophet for a lengthened period, and when he had at last 
finished, thinking he looked hungry and exhausted, I offered him the leg of 
fowl; this he received with thankfulness, and putting his hand to his forehead, 
and then laying it on his breast, he remarked that their own Mussulman gover 
nors took the fuod out of the mouths of the true believers, while English intidels 
gave them food to eat. ; 

Ere I had fiuished my dinner, a large collection of villagers made their ap- 
pearance ; they came to pay me a visit, and to satisfy their curiosity. There 
is a deal of good breeding among these people; they first sent in to say that 
they wishe! to pay their respects to the English Effendi, and would wait outside 
until he was ready to receive them. I immediately sent to request them all to 
come in; and about a dozen forthwith entered the mosque. Each man held & 
pipe in one hand, and with the other he made his salaams and salutations with 
customary oriental grace. ‘They all seated themselves in a row with their back 
against the wall, a short distance from my bed, which I was using as a divan; 
and my servant, seating himself between me and them, with a plate of f od ia 
his lap, assisted me in my inquiries, and in comprehending the tenor of their 
conversa'ion. They asked the news from the northward, and whether there 
were any troubles in the Haouran. We then conversed about the Sultan, and 
about the state of the country when underhis sway. We commented upon the 
present condition of the land, and on Ibrahim Pasha’s government. This was 
evidently a very tender topic, and the usual apathy of the people was dissipated 
as they spoke concerning it. All were discontented, bated Ibrahim Pasha, and 
regretted the government of the Sultaa, 
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i To be sure,” they said, “ one could not go about the country with the ease 
and security that you do now. It was much worse for trave llers at thas time ; 
but then they did not seize the poor people of the villages a: d carry them away 
from their families to be made soldiers, and to be killed in the African deserts. 
We live now,” said they, “in fear and trembling ; we never lie dowa in peace, 
or get up in the morning without trouble. ‘The last time the soldiers came “ 
this village to seize recruits, they dragged us all out of our houses, and carrie 
off twenty-five of our best men to be sent into Egypt and drilled. There has 
been nothing but crying and lamentation ever since. In the time ef the Sulran, 
a janissary can 
times extraordinary contributions; but then we knew somewhat near the 
amount we might be ca'led on to pay: but now, one soldier comes with a 


firman from the Pasha for money, then another; they say, we want s0 much, | 


and you must make it up among you; if we can’t pay I’, they seize our gvats 
and cat le, carry them away, and sell them in Jerusalem. They 8: ize and sell 
everything ; even the property of the women, which the Sultan's oificers used 
to respect, is now taken away ; and if they go on at this rate, taking the young 
men from the plough, and the food ou! of our mouths, we must at last all starve. 
Many of the old peop'e last winter died of want; the many houses you see 
tumbled down, were some years ago all inhabited ; the old people have now no 
sons to mend them; we are ail careless of what may happen to us; it Js of no 
use trying to be comfortable and happy—the Pasha fortids it.” 

‘“‘ Vhere was an old widow woman here,” said one of them, ‘who was once 
well off, being supported by her son, a fine young man ; but at last he, m com- 


mon with others, was ordered to join the army, and the Pasha’s solJiers came | 


to carry him away to be one of them. ‘The old wi¢ow woman wep! and wailed, 
but they heeded her not. When ber ton was gone, she could no longer pay the 
contributivn: the officers of Ibrahim Pasha then took her cow to seli, and she 
died of sorrow.” 

Of the young men, they said, no one had heard since he left the village, and 
they were utterly ignorant of his fate. Ths picture is not overcharge ', and 
what a har owng examp'e does it afford of the dreadful state to which the 
country is now reduced under the iron sway of the Egyptian usurper! 


“They drive away the ass of the fatherless, they take the widow's ox for a | 


pledge.” ; . 
“They cause him to go naked without clothing, aud they take away the sheaf 
from the hungry.” 





JIM SULIVAN’S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT 

SNOW, 

NINTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL 
P. P. OF DRUMCOOLAGH, 

Jim Sulivan was a dacent, honest boy as you'd find in the seven parishes, an’ 
he was a beautiful singer, an’ an illegant dancer intirely, an’ a mighty peasant 
boy in himself; but he had the divil’s bad luck, for he married for love, au’ av 
course he never had an asy minute afther. Nell Gorman was the girl he fan- 
cied, an’ a beautiful slip of a girl she was, jist twinty to the minute when he 
married her. She was as round an’ as complate in all her shapes as a firkin, 
you'd think, an’ her two cheeks was as fat an’ as red, it id open your heart to 
look at them. But beauty is not the thing all through, an’ as beautiful as she 
was, she had the divii’s tongue, an’ the divil’s timper, an’ the divii's behavour 
all out ; an’ it was impassible for him to be in the house with her for while 
you’d count tin without havin’ an argument, an’ as sure as she riz an argument 
with him she'd hit him a wipe iv a skillet or whatever lay next to her hand 
Well, this wasn’t at all plasin’ to Jim Sulivan you may be sure, an’ there was 
scarce a week that his head wasn’t plasthered up, or his back bint double, or 
his nose swelled as big as a vittaty, with the vilence of her tinper, an’ his heart 
was scalded everla:tinly with her tongue; so he had no pace or quietness in 
body or soul at all at all, with the way she was goin’ on. Well, your honour, 
one cowld snowin’ evenin’ he kim in afther his day’s work regulatin’ the men 
in the farin, an’ he sat down very quiet by the fire, for he had a scrimmidge 
with her in the mornin’, an’ all be wanred was an air iv the fire in pace ; sodivil 
a word he said but dhrew a stool an’ sat down close tothe fire. Weil, as soon 
as the woman saw him, ‘* Move aif,’ says she, “ an’ don’t be inthrudin’ an the 
fire,” says she. Well, he kept never mindin’, an’ didn’t let an to hear a word 
she was sayin’ ; so she kim over, an’ she had a spoon in her hand, an’ she took 
jist the smallest taste in life iv the boilin’ wather out iv the pot, an’ she dhropped 
it down an his sins, an’ with that be let a rear you'd think the roof id fly aff iv 
the house. ‘ Houid your tongue, you barbarian,” says she, ** you'll waken the 
child,” says she. ‘An’ if I done right,’’ says he, for the spoonful of boilin’ 
wather riz him intirely, ‘I'd take yourself,” says he, ‘an’ I'd stuff you into the 
pot an the fire, an’ boil you,” says he, ‘into castor oil,’ says he. ‘ That's 
purty behavour,” says she ; “it’s fine usage you're givin’ me, isn’t it ?’’ says 
she, gettin’ wickeder every minute ; “ but before I'm boiled,” says she, * thry 
how you like that,” says she; an’, sure enough, before he had time to put up 
his guard, she hot him a rale terrible clink iv the iren spoon acrass the jaw 
‘Hould me, sone iv ye, or I'll murdher her,” sayshe’ ‘ Will you!” says she, 
an’ with that she hot tim another tin times as good as the first. ‘* By jabers,” 
says he, slappin’ himself behind, ‘that’s the last salute you'll ever gve me,” 
says he, ‘so take my last b'ess.n’,”’ says he, ‘* you ungovernable baste,” says 
he—an’ with that he pulled an his hat au’ walked out iv the door. Well, she 
never minded a word he sad, for he u-ed to say the same thing all as one every 
time she dhrew blood ; an’ she had no expectation at all but he'd come back by 
the time supper id be ready ; but faix the story didn’t go quite so simple this 
time, for while he was walkin’, lonesome enough, down the borheen, with his 
heart almost broke with the pain, for his shins an’ his jaw was mighty trouble- 
some, av course, with the thratement he got, who did he see but Mick Hanlon, 
his uncle’s sarvint by, ridin’ down, quet an’ asy, an the ould tlack horse, with 
ahalter as long as himself. ‘Is that Mr. Soolivan!” says the by, says he, as 
soon as he saw him a good bit aff. ‘To be sure it is, ye spa'peen, you,” savs 
Jim, rosrin’ out ; ** what do you want wid me this time a-day !” says he. “ Don't 
you know me?”’ says the gossoon, “it’s Mick Hanlon that’s in it,’’ says he. 
“Oh, blur an agers, thin, it’s welcome you are, Micky as hore,’’ says Jim; 
“how is all wid the man an’ the woman beyant?” sayshe. ‘Oh!’ says Micky, 
“bad enough,” says he ; “the ould man’s jist aff. an’ if you don’t hurry like 
shot,” says he, ‘he'll be in glory before you get there,” says he. “It’s jokin’ 
ye are,” says Jim, sorrowful enough, for he was mighty partial to his uncle 
intirely. ‘Oh, notin the smallest taste,” says Micky, “the breath was jist out 
iv him,” says he, “when I left the farm; an’ says he,—‘take the ould black 
horse,’ says he, ‘for he’s shure-footed for the road,’ says he, ‘an* bring Jim 
Soolivan here,’ says he, ‘for I think I’d die asy af I could see him onst,’ says 
he.” “ Well,” says Jim, ‘will I have time,” says he, ‘to go back to the 
house? for it would be a consolation,” says he, ‘to tell the bad news to the 
woman,” sayshe. ‘It’s too late you are already,” says Micky, ‘‘so come up 
behind me, tor God’s sake,” says he, “‘ an’ don’t waste time ;" an’ with that he 
brought the horse up beside the ditch, an’ Jim Sovlivan mounted up behind 
Mcky, an’ they rode off, an’ tin good miles it was iv a road, an’ at the other 
side of Keeper intirely ; an’ it was snowin’ so fast that the ould baste could 
hard y go on at a!l at all, an’ the two bys an his back was jist like a snowball all 
as one, an’ almost fruz an’ smothered at the same time, your honour; an’ they 
wor both mighty sorrowful iotirely, an’ their toes almost dhroppin’ aff wid the 
could. An’ when Jim got to the farm his uncle was get’in’ an illegantly, an 
he was sittin’ up sthrong and warm in the bed, an’ improvin’ every mi ute, an’ 
ho signs av dyin’ an him at all at all; so he had all his throuble for nothin’. 
Bot this wasn't all, for the snow kem so thick that it was umpassible to get 
along the roads at all at all ; an’ faix, instead iv get in’ be ther, next moruin’ it 
was only tin times worse; 80 Jim had jist to take it asy, an’ stay wid his uncle 
antil such timea as the snow id melt. Well, your bonoar, the evenin’ Jim 
Soolivan wint away, whin the dark was closin’ in, Ne!] Gorman, his wife, be- 
gind to get mighty aneasy in herself whin she didn’t see him comin’ back at all ; 
an’ she was gettin’ more an’ more frightful in herself every minute till the dark 
kem an, an’ divii a taste of her husbaad was comin’ at all at all. “Oh!” says 
she, * there’s no use in purtendin’, | know he’s kilt himself; he has commi ted 
infantycide an himse'f,” says she, “ like a dissipated bliggard as he always was,” 
says she, *‘ God rest his soul. Ob, thin, isn’t it me an’ not you, Jim Soolivan, 
that's the unfoithunate woman,” says she, “ for ain't I eryin’ here, an’ isn't he 
in heaven, the bliggard,”’ says she. ** Oh, voh, voh, it’s not at home comfortable 
with your wife an’ family that you are, Jim Soolivan,” says she, “but in the 
other world, you aumathaun, in glory wid the saints, [ hope,” says she. ‘“ It’s 
I that’s the unforthinate famale,” says she, ‘‘ an’ not yourself, Jim Soolivan,” 
says she. An’ this way she kep an till mornin’, cryin’ an’ lamintin’; an’ wid 
the first light she called up all the sarvint bys, an’ she tould them to go out an’ 
to sarch every inch iv ground to find the corpse, ‘for I'm sure,” says she, ‘* it’s 
not to go hide himself he would,” says she Well, they went as well as they 
could rammagin’ through the snow, anti, at last, what shou'd they come to, 
sure enough, but the corpse of a poor thravelling man, that fell over the quarry 
the night before by rason of the snow an’ some licqure he had, maybe; but, at 
any rate, he was as dead as a herrin’, an’ his face was knocked all to pieces jist 
like an over-boiled pitaty, glory be 10 God; an’ divil a tes’e of a nose or a chin, 
or a hill or a hollow from one end av his face to the o:her but was all as flat as 
& pancake ; an’ he was about Jim Soolivan's size, an’ dbressed out exactly the 
—_ re a ridin’ coat an’ new cordheroys ; so they carried him home, an’ thev 

ere all as sure as daylight it was Jim Soolivan himself, an’ they were won- 
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1¢ about twice a year to collect the miri, or land-tax, and some- | 


| diversion out iv the corpse, they buried it without a great dale iv throuble ; an’ 
about three days afther the berrin’, ould Jin M:llowney, from th'other side of 
| the little hill, her own co.s n by the mother's side—he had a snug bit iv a farm 
| an’ a house clote by, by the same token—kem walkin’ in to see how she was in 
| her health, an’ he dhrew a chair, an’ he sot down an’ beginned to convarse her 
|about one thing an’ ano her, antil he got ber quite an’ asy into midglin’ 
| good humour; an’ as soon as he seen it was time, “I'm wondherin’,” says 
|he, *Netl Gorman, sich a handsome, likely girl, id be thinkin’ iv nothin’ 
/but lamintin’ an’ the likes,” says he, ‘*an’ lingerin’ away her days without 
any consolation, or gettin’ a husband,” says he. ‘Oh,” says she, ‘isn’t 
\it only three days since I burried the poor man,” says she, ‘an isn't it 
‘rather soon to be talkin’ iv marryin’ agin?” ‘ Divil a taste,” says he, 
‘three days is jist the time to a minu'e for cryin’ afther a husband, an’ there's 
no occasion in 1ife to be keepin’ it up,” says he; ‘*an’ besides all that,”’ says 
he, “ Shrovetide is almost over, an’ if you don’t be stirrin’ yourself an’ lookin’ 
| about you, you'll be late,” says he, ‘for this year at any rate, en’ that’s twelve 
moths lost, an’ who's to look afther the farm all that time?” says he, ‘an’ to 
| keep the men to their work 1” says he. “It’s thrue for you, Jim Mal'owney,”’ 
| says she, “but I’m afeared the neighbours will be all .alkin® about it,” sass 
she. ‘ Divil's cure to the word,” says he. ‘An’ who would you advise 1” 
jsaysshe ‘Young A dy Curtis is the boy,” says he. ‘“ He's a likely boy in 
himself,” savs she; ‘an’ as handy a gossoon as is out,” sayshe. “ Well, 
lthin,” Jim Mallowney,” says she, ‘*here’s my hand, an’ you may be talkin’ to 
| Andy Curtis, an’ if he’s willin’ I'm agreable—is that enovgh !”’ says she. 
| So with that he made off with himself strait to Andy Curtis, an’ before three 
| days more was past the weddin’ kem an, an’ Nell Gorman an’ Andy Curtis were 
| married as complate as possible; an’ if the wake was p/isint the weddin’ was 
| tin times as agreable, an’ all the neighbours that could make their way to it was 
| there, an’ there was three fiddlers an’ lots iv pipers, an ould* Connor Shamus 
| the p’per himself was in it—by the same tokew it was the last weddin’ he ever 
| played music at, for the next morn’n’, when he was goin’ home, bein’ mighty 
| hearty an’ plisint in himse f, he was smo hered in the snow, undher the ould 
| castle ; an’ by my sowl he was a sore loss to the bys and girl’s twenty miles 
round, for he was the il gantest piper. barrin’ the liquer alone, that ever work- 
ed a bel'ows. Well, a week passed over smart enough, an’ Ne!l an’ her new 
| husband was mighty well continted with one another, for it was too soon for 
| her to begin to regulate him the way she used wih poor Jim Soolivan, so they 
wor comfortable enough; but this was too good to last, for the thaw kem an, 
an’ you may be sure Jim Soolivan didn’t lose a minute's t me as soon as the 
| heavy dhrift iv snow was melted enough be ween him and home to let him pass, 
| for he didn’t hear a word iv news from home sinst be lift it, by rason that no 
| one, good nor bad, could thravel at all, with the way the snow was dhrifted. 
| So, one night, when Ne 1 Gorman an’ her new husband, Andy Curtis, was snug 
lan’ warm in bed, an’ fast aslerp, an’ every thing qui‘e, who should come to the 
| door, sure enough, but Jim Sootivan himself, an’ he beginned flakin’ the door 
wid a big blackthorn stick he had, an’ roarin’ out like the divil to open the door, 
for he had a dhrop taken. 


, 


‘What the divil’s the matther?” says Andy Curtis, wakenin’ out iv his 
sleep. ‘* Who's batin’ the door?’ ssys Nell: ‘ what's ail the noise for?” 
says she. ‘ Who's in it?’ says Andy. ‘It’s me,’ “says Jim. ‘ Who are 
you ’” says Andy; “what's your name!” ‘Jim Svol.van,” says he. * By 
jabers you lie,” says Andy. ‘ Wait till I get at you,” says Jim, hittin’ the 
| door a lick iv the wattle you'd hear half a mile off. ‘ It’s him, sure enoagh,” 
says Nell; ‘‘I know his speech ; it’s his wanderin’ sow] that can’t get rest, the 
crass 0’ Christ betune us an’ harm.” ‘ Let me in,” says Jim, ‘or I'll dbrive 
the door in a topiv yis. * Jim Soolivan, Jim Soolivan,” says Nell, sittin’ up in 
the bed, an’ gropin’ for a quart bottle iv holy wather she used to hang by the 
| back iv the bed, ** don‘t come in, darlin’, ttere’s holy wather here,” 
| *but tell me from where you are is there any thing that’s thioublin’ yeur poor 
sinful sowl?" says she ‘An’ tell me, how many masses ‘ill make you asy, 
an’ by this crass, I'll buy you as many as you wan',”’ says she. ‘I don't know 
what the divil you mane,” says Jim. **Go back,” says she, * go back to glory, 
for God's sake,” says she. ‘* Divil’s cure to the bit iv me ‘ill go back to glory, 
or any where else,” says he, ‘this blessed night ; so open the door at onst, an’ 
let me in,” sayshe. ‘The Lord forbid,” says she. ‘ By jabers you'd bet 
ther,’ says he, ‘or it ‘ill be worse for you,” says he; an’ wid that he fell to 
wallopin’ the door till he was fairly tired, an’ Andy an’ his wife crassin’ them- 
selves an’ sayin’ their prayers for the bare I'fe all the time. * Jim Soolivan,”’ 
‘© go back, for Go's sake, an’ don’t be freak- 
enin’ me an’ your poor fatherless childbren,” says she. ‘ Why, you bosthoon, 
you,” says Jim, ‘won't you let your husband in,” says he, “ to bis own house!” 
says he ‘* You wor my husband, sure enough,” says she, “but it’s well you 
know, Jim Soolivan, you’re not my husbant now,” says she. ‘* You're as 
dhrank as can be consave!,”’ says Jim. ‘* Gu back, in God's name, pacibly to 
your grave,” says Nel!. ‘By my sowl, it’s to my grave you'll sind me, sure 
enough,” says he, ** you hard-hearted bain’, for ['in jist aff wid the cowld,” 
Sayshe. ‘Jim Sulivan,” says she, ‘it’s in your dacent cofthin you should be, 
you unforthunate sperit,” says she; ‘what is it’s annoyin’ your sowl, in the 
wide world, at ali?’ says she ; *‘hadn’t you every thing complate ?”’ says she, 
‘““the oil, an’ the wake, an’ the berrin’?”” says she. *‘ Och, by the hoky,” says 
Jim, * it’s too long I’m makin’ a fool iv mys If, gostherin’ wid you outside iv 
my own door,” says he, * fur it’s plane to be seen,” says he, * you don’t know 
what you're sayin’, an’ no one else keows what you mane, you unforthunate 
fuol,” says he; “so, onst for all, open the door quietly,” says he, * or, by my 
sowkins, I’il not Jave a splinther together,” says he. Well. whin Nell an’ 
Andy seen he was getting vexed, they beginned to bawl out their prayers, with 
the fright, as if the life was lavin’ them; an’ the more he bate the door, the 
louder they prayed, un‘il at last Jim was fairly tired out. ‘“ Bad luck to you,” 
says he: “fora rale divil av a woman,” says he. ‘J can’t get any advantage 
av you, any way; but waic till | get hould iv you, that’s all,” says he. An’ he 
turned aff from the door, an’ wint round to the cow house, an’ settled himself 
as well as he could, in the sthraw; an’ he was tired enovgh wid the thravellin’ 
he had in the day time, an’ a good dale bothered with what| quor he had taken; 
so he was purty sure of sleepm’ wherever he thrun himself. But, be my sowl, 
it wasn’t the same way with the man an’ the woman in the house—for divil a 
wink iv sleep, good or bad, could they get at all, wid the fright iv the spirit, as 
they sipposed ; an’ with the first light they sint a little gossoon, as fast as he 
could wag, straight off, like a shot, to the priest, an’ to desire him, for the love 
o° God, to come to them an the minute, an’ to bring, if it was plasin’ to his ra- 
varence, all the little things he had for sayin’ mass, an’ savin’ sowls, an’ banish 
in’ sperits, an’ freckenin’ the divil, an’ the likes iv that. An’ it wasn’t long till 
his raverence kem down, sure enough, on the ould gray mare, wid the little 
mass-boy behind him, an’ the prayer-bewks an’ bibles, an’ all the other mys‘a- 
‘ious ari'cles that was wantin’, along wid him; an’ as soon as he kemin, ** God 
save all here,” says he. ‘God save ye, kindly, your raverence,” says they. 
‘An’ what's gone wrong wid ye!” says he ; *“* ye must be very bad,” says he, 
“entirely, to disturb my devotions,” says he, ‘ this way, jist at breakfast time,” 
says he. ‘ By my sowkins,’’ says Nell, “it’s bad enough we are, your rave- 
rence,” says she, * for it’s poor Jim's sperit,”’ says she; ** God rest his sowl, 
wherever it is,” says she, “that was wandherin’ up an’ dewn, opposit the door 
all night,” says she, “tin the way it was no use at all, thryin’ to get a wink iv 
sleep,” says she. ‘It’s to lay it, you want me, I suppose,” says the priest. 
“Tf your raverence, ’id do that same, it ’id be plasin’ to us,” says Andy. 

Well, there wasn’t a second word to the bargain; so they paid him the 
money down, an’ he settled the table out like an althar, before the door, an’ he 
settled it out wid all the things he had wid him ; an’ he lit a bit iv a holy ean- 
dle, an’ he scathered bis holy wather right an’ left ; an’ he took up a big book, 
an’ he wint an readin’ for half an hour, good ; an’ whin he kem to the end, he 
tuck hould iv his little bell, and he beginned to ring it for the bare life ; an’, 
by my sowl, he rung it so well, that he wakened Jim Sulivan in the cow-house, 
where he was sleepin,’ an’ up he jumped, widout a minute’s delay, an’ med 
right for the house, where all the family an’ the priest, an’ the little mass-boy 
was assimbled, layin’ the ghost ; an’ as soon as his raverence seen him comin’ 
in at the door, wid the fair fright, he flung the bell at his head, an’ hot him sich 
a lick iv it in the forehead, that he sthretched him an the floor; but faix he 
he didn wait to ax any questions, but he cut round the table as if the divil was 
afiher him, an’ out at the door, an’ didn’t stop even as much as to mount an his 
mare, but leathered away down the borheen as fast his legs could carry him, 
though the mud was up to his knees, savin’ your presence. Well, by the time 
Jim kem to himself, the family persaved the mistake, an’ Andy wint home, 
lavin’ Ne'l to make the explanation. An’ as soon as Jim heerd it all, he said he 
was quite contivt to lave her to Andy, entirely ; but the priest would not hear 
iv it; an’ he jist med him marry his wife over again, an’ a merry widdin’ it 
was, an’a fine collection for his raverence. An’ Andy was there along wid the 
rest, an’ the priest put a small pinnance upo him, for bein’ in too great a hurry 
to marry a widdy. An bad luck to the wo d he'd allow any one to say an the 
bus'ness, ever after, at all, at all, so, av course, no one offinded his reverence, 
by spakin’ iv the twelve pounds he got for laying the sperit. An’ the neigh- 
bours wor all mighty well plased, to be sure, for gettin’ all the divarsion of a 
wake, an’ two weddin's for nothin.’ 


’ 


says she; 


says she, as soon as he was done, 


* Literally, Cornelius James—the last name employed as a patrenymic. 
used, invariably, in the South, as the short name for Voruelius, or * Crohore.” 
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dherin’ he'd do sich a dirty turn as to go kill hi Well 
honour, they waked him as well as tt ’ Lan Speers sep aad 


get toge her, but by rason iv the snow 
much divarsion ; however it was a plis 
the priest bem’ convanient, as soon 


, there wasn t enough go hered tv make 
int wake enough, an’ the churchyard an’ 
as the youngsthers had their bit iv {un an’ 


ey could, with what neighbours they could | 


| 


EXTENSIVE ROBBERY IN AMERICA. 
From a late London Paper. 
At the Mansion-house, London, on Saturday, an American lad, between 17 
and 18 years of age, named John Mayland, was brought before Sir Peter Laurie, 
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who sat for the Lord Mayor, charged with having robbed his brother, a whele- 
| sale grocer in Mobile, the United States, of between 8,000 and 10,000 dollars, 
in American no es and silver. 

The complaivaut, who seemed to have a strong affection for the prisoner, 
very reluctantly stated the citcumstances of the robbery. Ile said that he was 
convinced that the privoner hud been persuaded to commit the offence by a 
| young man who was a book-keeper in the house, and who acconpanied the pri- 
soner to New York, and from thence to Enzland. The comp!ainant, upon dis- 
covering that he was plundered, set off in quest of the thieves, although in a 
miserable state of health, and travelled by steam from his place of business to 
New York, a distance of 2,500 miles, from whence he set off for Liverpool. 
At Liverpool he succeeded, through the activity of Mr. Dowling, the commis- 
sioner of police, in apprehending the fugiive book-keeper, who had upon his 
person @ considerable sum im American bank notes. ‘The prisoner, however, 
having heard of the apprehension of his companion in iniquity, immediately 
quitied Liverpvo! for Loudon, and arrived in the metropolis a few days ago. 
| Bills were printed off in Birmingham, by the direction of the complainant, ac- 
curately deseribing the prisoner, and offering a reward for his apprehension; 
and the metropoiitan city police received notice. The book-keeper was im 
custody at Liverpool, and bad delivered up the share of the plunder he had 
pocketed. 

Sir Peter Laurie ('o the prisoner:) ‘‘ Which of you induced the other te 
commit this robbery ¢”’ 

Prisoner : ** The book-keeper persuaded me.’ 

Sir Peter Laurie : ‘Is this property your brother’s?” 

Prisoner: ‘Certainly it is: 1 was going to return to America with it te 
him.” 

Sir Peter Laurie: ‘“‘A very likely thing! Isee that you are a bid fellow. 
Why, if you were seized with cou rition, did you run away from Liverpool, 
when you found that your brother pursued you!” 

Prisoner: ** 1 did not know how he would treat me then.” 

Sir Peter Laurie : ** You robbed him ofall his property, and he has followed 
you at the risk of his 1 fe, in a wretched! state of hea\th, many thousands of 
iniles, yet you are quite indifferent about the serious injury to him, or the dis- 
grace to yourself.” ; . 

«Prisoner: ‘I came to London with the intention of going back, to give 
him his money.” 

John Forrester, the officer, stated that the prisoner had, upon his arrival in 
London, exchanged at a buliion-shop seventy pounds in American dollars for 
sovereigns. Witness had traced the prisoner from place to place, and the lad 
was at last met by Simith, policeman No. 93, who knew bim from the descrip- 
tion in the bills, and took lim into custody in Cheapside. The prisoner said 
that his name was Hill. Witness said that the prisoner had taken care to have 
the bank notes stitched up in his coat. The sovereigns, which had been receiv- 
ed by him at the builion-shop, were not to be found, and the prisoner did not 
scem disposed to give them up. 

Sir Peer Laurie: ‘Is it possible that he could have thought of keeping the 
sovereigns ?”’ Bas ’ 

Prisoner: “I'll give them to bim, if he comes with me.” 

Mr. May!and said he was sure his bsother would be sorry for what he had 
done, and return all the money he could, and begged that the Lord Mayor 
would dismiss him.” 

Sir Peter Laurie: “I will not allow him to go away from our custody until 
he gives up to you every halfpenny. Let Forrester go with him and receive the 
money. 

Mr. Mayland very thankfully received the notes found upon his brother, 
amounting to about $3,000, and paid the reward he had offered. He had al- 
ready received from the book-keeper the portion which that person had kept 
for his own shere 

John Ferres‘er af erwards called at the Mansion-house, and stated, that the 
boy had ledged the £70 in the hands of the landlord of the house in which he 
put up, who at once handed it over to the owner. 


Vavicties, 


A Delightful Entertainment.—The tailor who is commissioned to clothe the 
troops of the Carlist Chief, the Count d’ Espagne, not being able to find at Berga 
any women who would work for him, went and complained to the Count. The 
Count did not give him any answer, but immediately ordered the alcade to 
cause public notice to be given throughout the town that there would be a grand 
ball. On the day fixed, all tue women of Berga crowded to the ball room. All 
on a sudden the Count d’Espagne, who had caused the house to be invested, 
entered the ball-room, and having turned out all the men, ordered the women 
immediately to begin sewing the cloth which the tailor had brought. In five 
minates the fair dancers were all at work. For three days not one of them was 
permitted to leave the house, and the Count d’Espagne touk care to give them 
the runchs (soldier allowance).—Courrier Francais. 











A young lady at school, engaged in the study of grammar, was asked if “ kiss” 
was a common or proper nouu. After some hesitation she replied, “ It is both 
common and proper.” 

A Liberal remarked to a Conservative, previously to a meeting the other day 
to a dress her Majesty relative to the late Ministerial proceedings, that his party 
had now a few trump cards to play. To which the latter replied, ‘‘ No doubt 
you will win the game, since you hold the Queen and all the knaves.” 

Love.—Love in France is a comedy; in England a tragedy; in Italy an 
opera seria; and in Germany a melodrame. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
On the 5th of July, on the night of a Monday, 
Eloped from her husband, the wife of John Gundy, 
His grief for her absence each day grewing deeper : 
Should any one find her, be begs him to—keep her ! 

Food for the Mind and Food for the Body.—Not long since, as Mr. Joy, aue- 
tioneer, of this parish (Brenchley), was selling the furniture and effects of a per 
son about to leave, a lot was put up consisting of eight volumes of the Specta- 
tor. After the usual ceremony of ** Gong, going,” &c., the lot was knocked 
down to a worthy neighbouring farmer. On the fol'owing morning the farmer 
came (as did many others) for his !ot with a horse and cart ; the auctioneer was 
somewhat surprised, and not a little amused, when told by the farmer he was 
come with the cart for the articles bought, which he said he had taken to be 
| eight bushels of speck'd taters (potatoes). 

EPIGRAM.—Sream versus Horses. 
Ye country squires, ye hunting race, 
Who scarce, for love of dogs and chase, 
To sober life can settle ; 
Say, if thro’ all the equestrian breed, 
You e’er beheld so fiue a steed, 
Possessed of so much METTLE. 


Universal Suffrage.—At the chartist meeting in Glasgow Green, lately 
amongst anumber of things which amused us, was the following dialogue be- 
twixt a woman, apparently from the country, and an Irishman. It is bona fide. 
Woman—how mony folk do ye think are here. Jrishman—jist one thousand bun- 
dred. Wowan—an’ whatare they a’ wen'in’! Irishman—universal suffiage, to be 
sure. Woman—an’ what's that? Irishman—O, its a vote to every man, 
boy, woman, and child! Woman—an’ what will ye vote for? Irishman—e 
mimber, and no mistake. Woman—weel, weel, every body to his taste, but as 
I dnoa like ony thing [’m no acquaint wi’, I'll jist hae a lade o’ meal, an’ a cog 
o° butter, an’ twa bows o’ tataes, wi’ a pick!e snuff to the gudenan, an’ I'm sure 
a’ my weans will vote wi’ their mither ! 

A facetious tradesman, of H'gh street, Worcester, tired of the repeated an- 
nouncement of ‘selling off,” has apprised the public that he is “ selling en” — 
a very sensible resolution. 

A simple minded old dame, residing near the Water of Leith village, was ab 
tentively listening, the other evening, to her grandson reading a statistical ao- 
count of the proportion of females to males in various countries of the world.— 
She easi!y comprehended how that, in Britain, the women exceeded the men by 
six in a hundred, and in Spain by one in a thousand ; but when it was stated 
that in Sweden the females exceed the males by seven an a half in every bun- 
dred, she exclaimed, ‘* Goodness hae a care o’ me! hae they half women im 
Sweden?” 

Few wits have ever contrived to keep the House of Commons in better ha- 
mour than Joseph Hume, the member for Kilkeony’s propensity to blunder 
enables him from time to time, to do. On Monday, while expatiating on the 
virtues of the French Canadians, he exclaimed,—‘ I say, Sir, that they are the 
best and gentlest race in Europe (laughter)—ay, or in Africa” (roars.) On 
Tuesdsy Mr. Hume, while dilating on the great power of the “ Liberals” 
throughout England, spoke of the importance of the Reformers, ‘in this house, 
and out of—the country. 

The Paymaster of a regiment, says the Gazette de France, quartered in the 
south of France, having deposited a sum of 10,000 francs in the hands of a 
banker, suddenly learned, a few days since, that he had declared himself a 
benkrupt. The Paymaster immediately went to his debtor’s house, and de- 
manded his money. The unforiunate banker replied that he had delivered in 
his balance sheet, and consequently it was too late. The officer, upon this, 
drew out a pair of pistols, and said, “* The 10,000 francs you owe me belong te 
the regiment; if they are not forthcoming, I am disgraced and ruined ; there- 
fore, you must either give me the money, or I will blow out your brains, and 
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then shoot myself.” This mcde of settling accounts defeated all the calcula- 
tions of the banker, who took out his pocket-book and gave him the sum de- | 
manded. 


Rmpervial Parliantent, 


LOWER CANADA GOVERNMENT BILL. 
House of Commons, June 13. 

Lord J. RUSSELI. moved the order of the day for resuming the debate on 
Canada. He should only state generally that it was the opinion of the govern- 
ment that while it would be most advantageous that the Canadas should be 
united, yet that it would expose the union to great risk and to probable failure 
were they not to take every po-sible means to provide in the interim for the le- 
gislation of Lower Canada. With this view he should propose the lapse of a 
certain period of time before the union should take effect, and that certain 
powers shouid, in the interim, be exercised by the government at home, and by 
the governor of Canada. He had formerly stated that there was an important 
obstacle in the way of such legislation as was necessary for the colonies. To 
effect this object, however, he should move for leave to bring im a bill for the 
discontinuance of the governmeat of Lower Canada and of this bill, which was 
to amend the act of last session, he should shortly state the provisions. He 
should propose an alteration of the clause on which so much difference of opi- 
nion prevailed last session, which difference of opinion extended to the judicial 
bench. It was stated, and the statement, though not from authority in that 
house, was yet countenanced by reports of speeches of gentlemen who were 
considered @s high legal authorities, that that act did not enable the govern- 
ment to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. ‘That clause was known by the name 
of Sir W. Follett’s clause. There was likewise great inconvenience felt from 
the want of power to enforce the payment of the local rates. He proposed to 
alter the clause with respect to the increase of rates or taxes, so as to enable 
local boards to collect those taxes, which should no longer be paid into the pub- 
lic treasury. He proposed also to continue the powers given by the act of last 
session, for 18 months from the time at which it would under that law expire — 
At present those powers were to expire in November, 1840, but he proposed 
they should be continued until March, 1842. He thought it would be better not 
to have again to legislate on that subject, though if it should be the wish of the 
provinces that those special powers should be put an end to before that time, it 
might be done. With respect to the bill of union of the two provinces, in con- 
sequence of the inconveniences he had adverted tu, it became necessary to make 
some changes in the provisions of the act. 


JAMAICA. 
House of Commons, June 24. 

On the order of the day for the third reading of the Jamaica Bill being mov- 
ed,on Wednesday, 

Mr. HUME asked. if any reply had been given to the inquiry of the Jamaica 
Assembly whether they were to act as an independent Legislature, or whether 
the colony was to be governed by Orders in Council! 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL observed that such was not the real state of the 
qoute Jamaica Legislature required that Parliament should relinquish 
the right of legislating for the colony. 

Mr. HUME enforce: his own view of the matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied to the same effect as Lord John Russell; and 
stated, that the time after which the Governor and Council would be empower- 
ed to pass laws withou the coasent of the Assembly, would be extended from 
the Ist to the 15th of October. 

The bill was read a third time, without a division. 

On the question ‘that the bill do now pass,” 

Mr. GOULBURN rose to move the omission of the first clause ; to which he 
stated several objections 

Mr. HUME denied the necessity of Parliamentary interference, and support- 
edthe amendment. He also d sepproved of the principle of the measure, and 
would oppose it on that ground. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL remarked, that Mr. Burge bad directed his observa- 
tions agaiast the second clause of the bill, which involved the constitutional 
principle ; but the opponents of the measure in that House objected to the first 
clause, which did not at all interfere with the constitutional privileges of the 
Assembly. If the first clause were rejected, all legislation with respect to va- 
grancy and the unlawful occupation of lands would be prevented ; but the con- 
stitutional objection rested on the second section. 





Sir ROBERT PEEL rose amidst loud cries of ‘* Divide!" He said he would 
willingly give way, if it were creditable to the House that he should do so; but 
he feared the House was going to place itself in a discreditable position by 
adupting this measure. He thought that the Jamaica Assembly would have 
just cause of complaint if this bill were passed— 

They said to the House of Assemb'y, ‘* Uuless you pass these most impor- 
tant laws relating to the domestic leg'slation of the colony, you shall be sus- 
pended, and the Governor in Council shall exercise your functions. They gave 
them six wecks to doit in; now he begged to ask them whether they consider- 
ed it desirous to make such a proposition? When: they looked at their own 
course with respect to the Church-rates, Irish tithes, Joint Stock Banks, and the 
legislation for Canada, for which they had postponed every practical measure 
unti! the year 1842, did they think it decorous to tell the Colonial Legisla- 
ture of Jamaica, ‘‘ Unless in six weeks you pass some most important bills which 





we give you, we will suspend you?’”? What he deprecated was this—that they 
were going to give the House of Assembly a great advantage over them; they 
were going to reverse their positiors. He never felt more strongly than he did 
upon this point. He meant to give the Government his support provided the 

ouse of Assembly did neglect their duties to this country and to the Negro 
population, and if he were convinced of their neglect, he was ready to support 
a measure which should arrogate to the British Parliament the right of legisla- 
ting for the welfare of the colony; but he felt that they were embarrass- 
ing the consideration of the question by the new course which they 





were adopting. What were they going to dot They were not reserving 
to the Impenal Parliament, but to the Legislative Council and the Gover- 
nor, the right to determine what was fit to bedone on the 15th of October.— 
They were going to give to the new Governor—who was going to the colony 
without any experience as to its position—whom they were about to send out 
by the next packet—the power of deciding whether it was fit to suspend legis- 
lation there ; and by holding over them a coercive menace, they were making 
it impossible for them to exercise the power which was proposed to be vested 
in them. If they were in earnest in wishing that the Legislature should con- 
tinue in existence, they surely must wish it to be useful; but if it yielded to 
their menace, what authority would it have inthe island? Would it not be felt 
both by the Whites and the Blacks that they had preserved themselves from 
sudden extinction? But was it for the good of the Negro or anybody that the 
rights of the people should te saved by yielding to threats? They would place 
the island in the worst position. Legislation might be pursued and might re- 
main, but it would be of a most discreditable nature. 

The fact was, that this bill was only a plaster for the damaged honour of the 
Government ; and it did not cover the wound effectually. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE contended, that ample opportunity would be afforded 
to the Jamaica Assembly to prevent the necessity of bringing this measure, ‘uto 
operation. It was not a very agreeable mode of proceeding, but it was the best 
which under the circumstances could be adopted, and there was nothing new 
in it—it had been adopted elsewhere. 

The House divided. For the motion, 267; against it, 257; majority, 10. 


CLERGY RESERVES IN CANADA. 
House of Lords, June 27. 

The Bishop of EXETER wished to put a question or two to the Noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary for the Colosies. He would first wish to know—was the 
Noble Marquess yet able to say waether the bill respecting the clergy reserves, 
said to have been apy by the Legislature of Upper Canada, had reached this 
country, and whether it was such a bill as her Majesty’s Government would 
deem it right to lay on the table of the House before it received the Royal 
assent ? 

The Marquess of NORMANBY said, that the bill alluded to by the Right 
Rev. Prelate had arrived, but not in such a formal state as admiited of its being 
laid before Parliament. It was however expected that it would arrive in this 
eountry within a few days, and that it would be accompanied with the neces- 


address. 
“The Bishop of EXETER wished also to know from the Noble Marquess 
whether any instructions had been sent out by Goverrment to Sir George Ar- 
thar on the subject of the clergy reserves, and generally for the support of reli- 
gion and extension of religious instruction in that colony? 

The Marquess of NORMANBY said, that such instructions had been sent 
out, and he believed they were included in the papers laid before the House on 
the rectory question, but if they were not, he would undertake that they should 
be laid on the table. 

CANADA. 


House of Commons, July 4th 

On the order of the day for the second reading of the Canada Government 
Bill being read, 

Sir G. SINCLAIR said, that when her Majesty at the commencement of the 
session was pleased to express her wish that parliament should take the affairs 
of Canada into its early consideration, he little thought that so much time 
would elapse before a measure on the subject was recommended to their atten- 
tion, and he really could not help asking her Majesty’s ministers whether they 


She Albion. 


thought theywere entitled to govern the country? He did not ask this be- 
cause of his own distrust in their capacity, but because he; did not believe that 
they were regarded either in Great Britain or the colonies with any thing like 
deference, cordiality, or respect. (Hear, hear.) Backed as they were by asmail 
and tluctuating majority, varying from 3 to 10, in that house, it was understood 
that they were at sixes and sevens among themselves (a laugh,) aud they were 
only supported in another place by the individuals who had been ennobled or 
promoted by themselves. They had abandoned their first views upon the sub- 


ject of Caneda with an infanticidal recklessness which proved that their organ 


of philoprogenitiveness was exceedingly small, while their tenacity to place 
showed that their bump of adhesiveness was enormously preternatural. (Laugh- 
ter and cries of Oh, ol: !) One of the greatest discoveries of modern days was, 
that opening a question was, unlike opening a railroad, the way to defeat the 
question, or, in other words, that a divided Cabinet was stronger than an united 
one. It was unfortunate this discovery was not made in 1834, because then his 
noble friend (Lord Stanley) might have acted upon it. The course pursued by 
the government was inconsistent, evasive, ambiguous, and unsatisfactory (hear, 
hear,) and by neglecting to legislate for Canada, they had forfeited the confi- 
dence of the house and of the country. 

Mr. HUME did not wish to interfere with the second reading of this bill, 
but he could not but lament the conduct pursued by the government. At this 
moment emigration from Upper Canada was going on at a great rate, owing to 
the uncertainty which prevaiied in the province. : 

Mr. O'CONNELL differed from the hon. member for Kilkenny, and thought 
that the government ought to pause before they adopted any course which they 
had not maturely considered. He was glad that the house was not pledged in 
any way to the principle of union between the two provinces. There was noth- 
ing so terrible as this. The interests of one province or the other must be sa- 
crificed The upper province would not agree to the union except upon terms 
highly advantageous to themselves, which must of necessity be disadvantageous 
to Lower Canada. He had seen, and he regretted to see it, in the otherwise 
admirable report of Lord Durham, a recommendation that the political privi- 
leges of the French Canadians should be annihilated. Was this the way to con- 
ciliate them! And what had they done to deserve this? The French Cana- 
dians were distinguished by almost every human virtue; they were mild, bene- 
volent, charitable, and exemplary in their conduct towards their families, and 
yet they were to be aunihilated as a people. The house might be sure, how- 
ever, that if any thing were done to deprive them of their share of the franchise 
according to their numbers, it would only increase their discontent. He thought 
it would be infinitely better that each province should have a separate legisia- 
lation. ‘The way to deal with Canada was to deal wih it generously, to ame- 
liorate its institutions, and above all to act upon the principle recommended 
by Lord Durham, of making the government depend on the confidence of the 
people. (Hear, hear.) They should take care, however, that Lower Canada 
did not exercise a control over Upper Canada’s outlet to the sea. He was 
doubtful whether we could conciliate Canada, but certainly Lower Canada could 
not be conciliated by giving a superiority to a race who, in every thing but edu- 
cation, were inferior to the French Canadians. He should sit down rejoicing 
that the government had not pledged the house ta an union between the two 
provinces, and that the bill for that purpose had not been read a second time. 

Mr. C. BULLER thought the course that had been adopted in this instance 
was extremely inconvenient. If he had not sat by the honovrable member for 
Caithness last night he would not have known that the question of Canada was 
to be brought on at all. He thought it was the duty of the government to take 
care that no news should leave this country without its being known what the 
intentions of the govecnicns were wiih respect to these colcnies. The house 
and tue government should without delay tell the people of Canada what they 
were to expect, otherwise they would be left in suspense and anxiety as to the 
course they were bound to adopt. He had read, three wecks ago, a paper from 
Toronto, in which it was said they looked forward with great interest to the go- 
vernment plan for the future government of the colony, which they had expect- 
ed for the last three months. What, he would ask, would the feelings of the 
people of that country be when they saw that there was nothing but postpone- 
ment after postponement, that no opinion of parliament had been declared, and 
nothing definite had been adopted? |Hear, hear] There was a general be- 
lief growing up in Canada that the interests of that colony were utterly neglect- 
ed, and they had a right to think so when month after month, and session after 
session, passed away without any thing being done. He would have wished 
that the government had made up their minds upon receiving Lord Durham's 
report—he wished they had been preparea either to adopt or r: ject it at the 
time. Circumstances, however, over which he had no controul, had arisen, 
which probably rendered it impossible to do so, and if they were not prepared 
to agree to it it was better to do nothing. It would be very important, though, 
that it should be known what course the government would be prepared to adopt 
in the nextsession. From his knowledge of the colonies he could assure the 
government that the success of the measure rested with themselves ; if the peo- 
ple found that they were prepared to carry out the union with good faith, all 
parties in the colonies would rally round them, for they wanted a good and a 
strong gevernment. (Hear, hear.) The troubles in Canada had arisen because 
of the uncertainty in which the people had been kept, as for the last ten years 
the policy of all governments had been so vacillating, so wavering, that they did 


not know for two years what would be the particular plan to be pursued. He | 


fully believed such was the opinion of the peop'e, that it would be very easy to 
carry out the large plan of union suggested and recommended by Lord Durham, 
and that with the consent of the whole of the legislatures. He must protest 
against the insinuation of the hon. member for Dublin, that the proposed union 
was intended to annihilate the French Canadian party. Such was never intend- 
ed, nor could it be done. J.ord Durham had stated the only plan was to have 
an honest system of representation, and that we might rely upon the British 
being in a majority—first, by the influence of a well conducted emigration ; and 
next, by having recourse, if necessary, to that plan of union which he had point- 
ed out as desirable. What could be better fur the French Canadians than that 
they should be made in all respects British subjects, and adopt, as speedily as 
possible, the language, the laws, the institutions of the government that pre- 
vailed among the English people? [Hear, hear.] The fact was the French 
population were the poorer—they had been gradually losing their property, and 
it had been passing into the hands of the British race. Was it for the benefit 
of the country that a large class of the people should speak a language different 
from that of the governing body? There was but one course to adopt with re 

gard to the people of that continent. ‘There was one warning which he wished 
to give the noble lord. If he meant not to adopt the union of the two provinces, 
let him say so at ouce; but if the nuble lord wished to have it adopted he was 
taking a strange course to get the public feeling in favour of it. In the first 
place, the government seemed anxious that there should be no discussion during 
the present session: and next, all the information they had given the house 
was that objections existed in Upper Canada tothe union. The noble lord had 
laid on the table of the house a report from the committee of Assembly of Up 

per Canada, impugning some part of Lord Durham’s report, and also some dis- 
patches from Sir George Arthur, complaining of other parts of it. If the noble 
lord was anxious that the union should be carried, he might have given evidence 
in favour of the union as well as against it. [Hear, hear.} The noble lord had 
given no information as to the mode in which the report of the Committee of 
Assembly was adopted—it was kept back till the last day of the session—the 
session was to have been prorogued upon the Thursday, and was kept sitting 
till the Saturday, and when one-third of the reforming members had gone home 
this report was carried and the Clergy Reserve Bill proposed and carried by 
one vote. [Hear, hear.] Since the report arrived here there had been two 
elections in Canada, and those candidates who were in favour of Lord Durham's 
report for the union carried their elections by a very large majority. There 
was one thing in the dispatches of Sir G. Arthur which especially onght to have 
made the government very cautious in laying them upon the table. Sir G. 
Arthur had referred to what he considered the unfavourable opinion which had 
been expressed by Lord Durham as to the execution of two individuals. Now 
ifthe government had looked to the report of Lord Durham, they would have 
seen that there was nothing in it at all justifying this reference of Sir G. Arthur, 
for all that Lord Durbam had said was, that the execution of these men had 
increased the irritation of the public mind ; and certainly hanging people was 
not likely to produce conciliation. Most of the fects stated by Sir George Ar- 
thur were atterly and monstrously untrue. He did not mean to say anything 
personally offensive, because he did not think that Sir G. Arthur stated these 
facts knowing them to be false ; but he should have inquired, and then he would 
have been convinced that they were not true, and he was guilty of great care- 
lessness in having, without inquiry, stated such things. One circumstance he 
would relate to the house. Sir George Arthur had accused Lord Durham of 
incorrectly stating the number of signatures to petitions in favour of the two in- 
dividuals referred to as 30,0C0, alleging them to be only 5000. Now, a gen- 
tleman from Upper Canada had called upon him and informed him that he had 
presented Sir G. Arthur one petition alone, the signatures to which were more 
nume:ous than all those which he had acknowledged. What credit, therefore, 
could be attached to his statements? He must say it would be most unsatis- 
factory to the inhabitants of our colonies to find that the imperial parliament did 
not condescend to take up questions vitally affecting their interests, except on a 
mere chance debate got up while members were pairing off, in order to dine be- 
fore the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill. [Hear] ‘This was the way to of- 
fend the feelings of all classes in our colonies, to aggravate the dissatisfaction 

of the malcontents, and to irritate and discourage the loyal by showing them 
that all their exertions were vain in favour of a country which cared little for 
them. 





Mr. LEADER wished to say a few words although he was aware it was 
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| out of order, inasmuch as the bill before the house was a bill for the government 
_ of Lower Canada, the object being to increase the already despotic power pos- 
| sessed by the government there; but the discussion had arisen with regard to 

the union of the provinces, the hill for which had been abandoned by the govern- 

ment. He was afraid that the hon. member for Liskeard was rather Utopian in 
his anticipations of the benefits to be derived from a general union of the pro- 
| vinces of North America. If a good local government could be permanently 
| established, it would be well, and it was a very desirable object. But the 
| favourite plan of the hon. and learned member for Liskeard was the union of 
| Upper and Lower Canada; and he must say that he entirely disagreed both 
| from the report and the hon. and learned member, wpon the pro riety of such a 
|union. In the first place, a vast majority of the population 7 pete Canada 
were decidedly opposed to that union, and a very great proportion of the people 
of Upper Canada was also opposed to it ; indeed, he was not sure that a majo- 
rity of the population of the two provinces did not oppose the vnion. The hon. 
and learned member for Liskeard had said that there was nothing in Lord Dur- 
ham’s report offensive to the feelings of the French Canadians, nor anything to 
lead to the suggestion that they should be deprived uf their fair share in the 
elective franchise of the colony. There was, however, one marginal note in 
that report which contradicted the assertion of the hon. and learned member for 
Liskeard. It was as follows :—* Acknowledged inferiority of the French Ca- 
nadians.’” This showed that they were considered as an inferior race, in the 
same way as the Irish people had been considered an inferior race, and he sup- 
posed they would be treated in the same manner, and, as their inferiority was 
acknowledged, that they would be subject to every indignity. He had heard 
the position and prospect of the French Canadians described in very graphic 
terms by an inhebitant of that colony. He had said that the country was first 
of all inhabited by beavers, wo had been destroyed by the Indians, who were 
their superiors in strength and power; the Indians had been destroyed by the 
French, who were superior to them in strength and power ; and then the 
Anglo-Saxons had come, who would ultimately destroy the French, as being 
superior to them in strength and power. If this were the law of nature it was 
true they must submit to it, but it would be a lasting disgrace to the British 
parliament if they should give their aid to the powerful to enable them to crush 
the weak. 

Sir R. PEEL—The short debate that has taken place on the present occa- 
sion fully coufirms me in the opinion I before expressed that it would not be ju- 
dicious to press the second reading of the bul for the union of the two provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada. I am very glad that the House was spared the 
discussion of that subject, and the necessity of coming to any decision of the 
question. I hope the Government will, without loss of time, apply to the Go- 
vernment of the United States, and come to a proper understanding with a view 
of putting a stop to the horrible border war now carried on between the people 
of Canada and those of the United States, and which, if not checked with the 
good will of toth Governments, may lead to a general war between the two 
countries. [Loud cheers.} 1 hope those elements of discord may be speedily 
allayed, and all ground for fear as to the interruption of peace be satisfactorily 
removed. As to the question of Canada itself, and the best mode of proceed- 
ing to legislate for a general settlement of the provinces, I conceive it to be 
one of the most difficult problems that could be presented for the consideration 
of Parliament. [Cheers.] Looking at the subject in any view I can take of it, 
I can see no vista, no end at which we are likely to arrive. I cannot see that 
the question is in a better condition now than it was five years ago. (An ex- 
pression of dissent from Mr. C. Buller.) The Hon. and Learned Member for 
Liskeard shakes his head, but I have read all the reports, and I cannot perceive 
by them that the settlement of the question is in the slighest degree advanced. 
I hope the very first act of the next session of parliament will be to decide 
whether or not a union of the two provinces ought to be effected or how else 
those culonies ought to be governed, so as to give satisfaction to both. I shall 
not now provoke any discussion, and shall only express a hope that the impe- 
ria] parliament will not suffer one week of the next session to elapse without 
determining what shall be the conditions on which that important portion of our 
colonies is to be ruled. I shall offer no opposition to the second reading of the 
present bill, because there are some parts of it that I highly approve of. I ap- 
prove of the clause which goes to increase the number of the Council who are 
to advise the Governor, but I shall suspend my opinion upon some of the other 
clauses until the bill goes into committee, and reserve to myself the right to 
consider them hereafter. There is one clause which has the appearance of 
being intended to give permanency to the orders of the Governor in Council, 
which was not the case with the bill of 1837. Why has this alteration been 
made? But I shall reserve any further observations on this and some other 
points for another stage of the bill, and shall not delay further the second 
reading. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said that, as the committee would be the proper place to 
| discuss the principle and the details of the bill, he should merely confine him- 
| self to making a few observa ions on some remarks that had fallen from the hon 
| and learned member for Liskeard. The hon. and learned member had stated 
| that the government were anxious to avoid a discussion upon this subject. Now, 
there did not appear to be the slightest foundation for this assertion, because, 
so far from wishing to avoid discussion, the government had given repeated 
opportunities for a full discussion of the whole question. He was himself de- 
cidedly in favour of a union of the two provinces, but means should first be taken 
to improve the condition of the people before such a union was effected. 

Mr. ELLICE said the people of Lower Canada were now in a state of total 
inactivity.. Ail commerce was suspended, and there was no employment for 
emigrants upon public works. The railroads and canals that had been projected 
were all suspended, and strong powers were necessary to be given to the 
Council in order to heal the still bleeding wounds of that unhappy country. Had 
a union of the two provinces taken place in the year 1822, as was then proposed 
by a bill brought in by Sir W. Grant and himself, sure he was that no distur- 
bances would have ever broken out in those colonies. He had at that time 
several interviews with Lord Bathurst on the subject, but the measure was not 
approved of by the government, and it was, therefore. abandoned. He fully 
agreed with the right hon. baronet opposite as to the necessity of taking up this 
important question early in the next session, when he hoped some decisive 
course of legislation would be adopted for the permanent government of those 
colonies, and relieve them from their present state of suspense and consequent 
distress. 

Sir C GREY said, that giving to a Governor in Council the power of local 
taxation for the purpose of making canels, railroads, or other public works, was 
a proposition which ought to be gravely and anxiously examined into before it 
should be brought forward by the government. (Hear, hear.) The people of 
Canada had not been accustomed to local taxation, and he besought the house 
to consider whether it was sufficiently informed with respect to the nature of 
the lands and tenements on which this taxation was to fall. He trusted that 
her Majesty's ministers would not venture to approach a subject of this nature 
without the greatest caution and deliberation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could assure the right hon. and learned gentleman who 
had just sat down, that it was enly after the most mature deliberation that 
min'sters had introduced the principle of giving the power of loca! taxation te 
the Governor General. They had not introduced that principle into the bill of 
last year, and it was only after their experience of an actual stagnation having 
taken place in the industry of the Canadian community in consequence of the 
absence of this very power, that they bad thought of introducing it. They were 
quite agreed that this was a power which should only be used with the greatest 
caution and discretion. But it should be remembered that at the piesent mo- 
ment neither a road bill nor a ferry bill could be passed in Canada. Not one of 
those matters in which taxation was necessary for carrying on the common ope- 
rations of society could now be conducted in Canada. (Hear.) The ineonve- 
niencies which must arise from such a state of things in any country, were 80 
considerable, that no government would do its duty if they allowed it to con- 
tinue from year to year without providing a remedy. With regard to an obser- 
vation which hed fallen from the hon. gentleman the member for Middlesex 
upon the subject of a petition reflecting on the conduct of Sir J. Colborne and 
the troops in Canada, he cuuld assure that hon. member that the government 
had no disposition whatever to shrink from the discussion of that subject. Upoo 
the receipt of the petition in question, —— had referred to Sir J. Col- 
borne for an explanation. The answer had but just arrived, and he (Mr La- 
bouchere) must say that nothing more completely satisfactory, as related to the 
conduct both of Sir J. Colborne and of the British troops, could possibly have 
been communicated to the government. If the hon. member felt any desire '° 
have those dispatches submitted to the house, and to have a discussion taken 
upon them, he (Mr. L.) felt it due to Sir J. Colborne to say that they would by 
no means shrink from such discussion. (Hear, hear.) He would not enter into 
the general question now, as the clauses of the biil could best be considered = 
committee. He would observe, however, that although he had listened wit" 
attention to what had fallen upon this subject from the right hon. baronet the 
member for Tamworth, both now and on former occasions, he had not convinc’ d 
him that it would not have been very material towards the settlement of this 
question had they taken previously, upon the second reading of the Canada Bill, 
a discussion upon the essential principle of that measvre,—namely, the princ!p'* 
of uniting the provinces, establishing municipal corporations in them, and in e H 
respects providing for an equitable arrangement between Upper and Low . 
Canada. Had that bill gone out to the Canadas with the sanction of the British 
House of Commons, he believed that great pregress would have been mac 
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towards the settlement of this question. From all that he had witnessed 0! 
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feeling of the people themselves, he believed that a great majority of them were 
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prepared to assent to the principle of union. He had communicated with 0 





| persons connected with both the Canadas, and he was sincerely of opinion (4° 
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this measure would be received there as a groundwork for the settlement of the 
at question at issue. (Hear, hear ) 
Sir R. PEEL did not shrink from the responsibility which the right hon. 
nt. had imposed on him with regard to preventing the house from coming to 
a decision upon the second reading of the Canada Bill. On the contrary, he 
should rather say he rejoiced that the house did not come to a precipitate deci- 
sion Dispatches had been received since that period from the Governor Gene- 
ral, which wou!d have rendered such decision both immature and unwise. (Hear ) 
Tne bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be committed on Thurs- 


day next. 
THE BUDGET. 
House of Commons, July 5th. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose to bring forward the finan- 

cial statement for the year. The right hon gentleman said, in the statement he 
was about to make he should have to crave the indulgence of the house, as it 
would take some time in explaining the important resolutions he had to propose. 
The first resolution related to the present state of the finances of the country ; 
and in bringing that subject forward, he must allude to the new position 1n which 
he was placed. It had always been his duty to reduce the taxation as much as 
possible, but difficulties of a new character had lately sprung up. If they went 
into Committee of Supply, they were told that the navy was in such a very low 
state that it was disgraceful to the country. Agavn, it was said that the marines 
were not an eflicient corps, and tnerefore the government were compelled to 
ask for money grants which they otherwise would not have thought necessary. 
The New Poor-law, for instance, had been beneficial to the agriculturists and 
others, but it had entailed on the country an expense of 73,000/. ; the registra- 
tion of electors, again, had cost the country 20,000/.; the great enterprise of 
steam communication with India had cost 100,000/. (Hear, hear.] There 
were also many other matters which the house approved of, the money for which 
fell very heavy upon the poblic revenue. He did not complain of this, but he 
mentioned it to show the heavy charges on the revenue in modern times as 
compared to fermer years. The right hon. gentleman then stated the votes for 
the army, navy, and ordnance, which exceeded this year former grants by 812,- 
0001. If, therefore, large grants were made in supply, the house must not find 
fault with the individual who had the charge of the tinances of the country. He 
then entered into a comparative statement of the different items of revenue dur- 
ing the past and preceding years. ‘The estimate he made of the revenue for the 
past year was 47,271,000/., 11 had produced 47,833,000/., being an excess of 
611,315/, over the estimate. ‘The expenditure of the country had, however, 
far exceeded his calculations ; that expense was occasioned by the defence of 
Canada, and other causes. The right hon. gentleman then enumerated the dif- 

ferent causes of increased expense, The estimate of the total expense which 
he had made for the past year was 47,477,0001., it had, however, amounted to 
48,263,000/., being an excess over the estimate of 785,000/. In the Customs 
the increase had not been great—it had been steady and progressive. In some 
small articles, however, there had been a trifling decrease. On the whole, the 
returns from the Customs were satisfactory, and showed an improvement in 
trade. In most of the important branches of Excise there had been a consider- 

able increase, but in some, as in the Customs, there was a decrease, he might 
mention hops and one or two other branches. In the article of glass, the duty 
on which had been reduced, there waaa considerable increase. [Cheers.] In 

soap there was an increase; in the spirits there was an increase, and the.e 

was nothing in the Excise estimate which could create distrust [Hear, 

hear.] Under the head of stamps there was nothing worthy of mention.— 

He should now remark on the Post Office revenue, which had not realised 
quite so much as he had anticipated ; that, however, might be accounted for by 
increased charges of conveyance by railroads, &c. The increase on the quar- 
ter’s revenue derived from the Post Office for the quarter ending the 5th April 
was 43,382/, being about 19 percent The expense incurred in Canada he 
wished to be clearly stated to the house; he would conceal nothing. The 
complete accounts from Canada had not been received to a later date than 
March 31, 1838. The total extra expenditure, in consequence of the distur- 
bances in Canada, was, in 1837 and 1838, 245,000/., in 1838 and 1839, 701,- 
A0U/., making a total in two years of 947,000/. A vote of 500,000/. had been 
granted, and therefore the sum of 447 000/. remained to be provided for. The 
total extra expenditure of Canada for the last three years, as near as the same 
could be asce tained, was 1,053,000/. (Hear hear.) That was not the proper 
time to discuss the policy adopted towards Canada, but he thought the house 
would be of opin on, as lo ig as the colonies were retained, all means necessary 

must be used for their protection. (Hear, hear, hear) The right honourable 
genileman then went into a detail of the increased military force, and other 
causes, which had led to the extra expense in Canada. 


{Left sitting.] 


A 
TURKEY AND EGYPT. 
[From the Morning Chronicle, 5th July.) 

Our usual French express brings us the following telegraphic dispatches pub- 
lished by the Moniteur :— 

“The English packet Homer, coming from Malta, announces that, on the 14th 
of June, news had been received from Constantinople of a slight engagement, in 
sonsequence of which the Turks had gained possession of several villages of 
the Beylick of Antib (Aintab we presume this should be). This advantage had 
caused the war party to prevail, and it had been decided in council that Hafiz 
Pacha should receive orders to advance. ‘The first division of the Turkish fleet 
was seen on the 18th in the Dardanelles.” 

“The French Consul! at Alexandria to the President of the Council—‘ Mehe- 
met Ali has given orders to Ibrahim Pacha to stop, wherever he might be, on 
the arrival of Captain Collier, and to wait for the issue of arrangements made 
by the Great Powers. The Egyptian squadron bas gone out of harbour, but 
without any hostile intention. It will go to cruise oa the coast of Syria.’ 

“The Administrator of Telegraphic Risen “A. FOI.” 

These dispatches are published without date, or intimation of the quarter 
whence they come. 

With respect to the intelligence contained in the former of them, we do not 
think much dependence is to be placed upon it No such order as that mention- 
ed was likely to be sent to Hafiz Pacha. On the contrary, we have reasons to 
believe that the instructions forwarded from Constantinople, after consultation 
and mature deliberation, were not to r:sk an encounter with Ibrahim Pacha.— 
The occupation of the villages in the Beylick of Aintab is very likely to have 
taken place ; but as this could have been by no means an unexpecied success, 
it is not probable it would have produced what would appear to be a very im- 
prudent measure on the part of the Sultan. It is much more likely that Hafiz 
Pacha has been directed to take up a good defensive position, and await the re- 
sult of the naval operations on the coast of Syria. Indeed, we find this confirmed 
by a letter which we extract from the Augsburg Gazette. 

And this leads us to anticipate a favourable issue to the mission of Captain 
Collier, announced in the second dispatch. If the instructions sent to Hafiz 
Pacha are such as we anticipate and believe them to be, no decisive conflict is 
likely to have taken place before the arrival of the order from Mehemet Ali. 

Nor do we think any serious interrup'ion of the existing state of affairs is 

likely to take place from the presence of the rival fleets in the Levant. The 
combined English and French squadrons are there to prevent aconflict. Nor to 
effect this object is it at all probable that they will be obliged to interfere other- 
wise than amicably. If an armistice be obtained from Ibrahim Pacha and Hafiz 
Pacha, even the landing of a few thousand men from the Turkish fleet in Syria 
will not be a movement of much importance. 
__ The object, of course, upon which at least three of the European powers are 
intent, is to prevent or arrest hostilities, and proceed immediately to the con- 
sideration of sucha settlement as may afford a security for the preservation of 
the peace of Europe, as weil as of that which is essential to it—the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire. 


ee 
PRESENTATION OF THE WETHERALL TES- 
TIMONIAL. 
(From the Montreal Gazette.) 

We had yesterday the high satisfaction of witnessing one of the most grsati- 
fyin scenes that can possibly be presented to the view of a community of free 
and loyal British subjects,—the interchange of those sentiments of respect and 

Tatitude, which reflect equal credit upon the enlightened civilian and the gal- 
ant soldier. We allude to the public presentation of a chaste, beautiful, and 
classically executed piece of plate to Colonel Wetherall, of the Royal Regi- 
ment, by a deputation from the loyal citizens of Montreal, in token of their sense 
of the eminent services, whieh that ga:lant and meritorious officer rendered to 
his country, at St. Charles, in suppressing the rebellion of 1837. 

Shortly after three o'clock yesterday afternoon the ceremony of presenting 
the Candelabrum was begun, in front of the Mess House of the officers of the 
Royal Regiment, in Dalhousie Square, where a great number of our respecta- 
ble citizens were assembled, the ladies being accommodatcd with seats in the 
upper apartments of the Mess House. The testimonial was then borne into the 
square from the house of Mr. Jamieson ; on a board covered with a Union flag, 
and surmounted by flowers, by four serjeants of volunteers, one of the Light 
Infantry, one of the Rifles, one of the Artillery, and a fourth of the Cavalry. — 
The Committee deputed to s poceeat the Testimonial then followed; and upon 
their arrival in front of the ess House, it was placed on a mahogany tripod. — 
The Honourable Mr. M’Gill then stepped forward and addressed Celonel We- 
&Lerall as follows :— 

G. A. WETHERALL, C. B. K H 
Colonel of the 2d Battalion of the lst Royal Regiment. 
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Sir,—At a period, when the most violently disaffected poriion of the inhabi- 
tants of this District, were in arms for the avowed purpose of subverting the 
Government of Her Majesty in these Provinces, and of dissolving their connec- 
tion with the glorious Empire of which they form a part ;—when the mass of 
the French population were evidently only waiting for the confirmation of their 
partial success, as the signal of a general rising; and, when some speedy and 
decisive blow, to the designs of Treason, was wanting to strengthen the _confi- 
dence and confirm the hopes of the loyalists, the victory of St. Charles, while 
in its moral consequences, it stimulated them to renewed exertions, and added 
fresh vigour to their energies, struck terror and dismay into the hearts of the 
disaffected, and proved, ‘a sore discouragement” to incipient and actual Re- 
bellion. 

To you, Sir, to your military skill and conduct, and to the courage of the 
brave men under your command on that auspicious occasion, the Loyal Iuhabi- 
tants of the City of Montreal, feel indebted, for the complete consummation of 
their hopes ; and, as an evidence of their estimation of the great importance of 
that event, and of their regard for you, as an officer and a man, they have de- 
puted us, to present for your acceptance, this humble ‘Testimonial’ of their 
admiration and gratitude. 

The unfortunate cause which has prevented its earlier presentation is known 
to you. 

It was shipped from London last autumn, on board the fine, but ill-fated ship 
** Colborne,”—and its almost miraculous preservation, a little before the time, 
when our illustrious Governor General, by the wisdom of his arrangements and 
the promptness of his action, saved the country a second time, is not the least 
in'eresting portion of its history. 

In ln 4 we beg to assure you, Sir, that those whom we represent, and 
we ourselves, fervently wish, that prosperity, success, and honours, may conti- 
nue to attend your future career, and of their and our unceasing remembrance 
of the great service which you have rendered to the cause of British connee- 
tion in the Canadas. 

Perer M’Gitt, Tuomas B. ANDERSON, 
Henry Grirrin, Joun Jamieson, 
Bensamin Homes, Joun Reppatu, 

Joun S. M’Corp. 

To this address the gallant Colonel returned the following excellent reply, 
which he delivered in his usual manly an effective style :— 

Gentlemen—Next. to the approbation of his Sovereign, a soldier's best re- 
ward is the esteem of his fellow countrymen—one hour of such public esteem 
is worth a whole Epicurean life. I shall, therefore, ever reflect with pride and 
exultation on the occurrence of this day. 

The splendid testimonial which the loyal British inhabitants of Montreal 
have presen‘ed to me th:ough you, is a proof that [ possess their good opinion, 
an honour which it is impossible sufficiently to appreciate. 

It would be prudery in me to deny, that the force which I had the good for- 
tune to command, was the means of suppressing for a time, the extensive and 
unnatural rebellion, which threatened to subvert the peace of this Celony—but 
I was only the humble instrument in the hands of our illustrious Commander of 
the Forces in performing that service. Success was alone owing to a strict 
obedience to the spirit of his Eacellency’s orders and to the gallantry of the 
troops. 

The result of the attack upon Saint Charles was serious, and fatal to many, 
but it was unavoidable ; it was the necessary consequence of the misguided in- 
habitants, resisting to the last, the authority of her Majesty’s Government, and 
ought to convince them of the folly, the hopelessness of opposing 4 government 
so strong and so paternal as that of Great Britain, under which it should be the 
pride and boast of every Canadian to live. 

Gentlemen, there is one point, to which, in justice to myself, T shall he ex- 
cused for adverting on this occasion—I mean that part of the inscription on 
your splendid testimonial, which records that I was * merciful in victory.” 1 
am especially gratified by this expression, because it is the most triumphant 
refutation of those calumnies which were wickedly lavished upon me in certain 
distant quarters, where truth shou'd be more respected, by persons alike igno- 
rant of the facts, and of the character which, I hope, you have not unjustly be 
stowed upon me. 

For the good wishes of those to whom I am so much indebted for this flat- 

tering testimonial, I beg to return my best thanks, and especially to you, gen- 
tlemen, for the manner in which they have been conveyed. 
Immediately upon the concluding of this reply, three cheers were given for 
the gallant hero of St. Charles; after which the band of the Royal Regiment, 
which was stationed in the centre of the square, played several airs. Co!onel 
Wohetherall then introduced the Committee to the Mess Room, where, with a 
numerous company of ladies and gentlemen, they partook of an elegant colla- 
tion prepared for thei. 


~ Married, in this city, on the 2lst inst., Charles Alexander Forneret. Esq., to Sophia 
O. P. Deligny, both of Berthier, Lower Canada. 











Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 9i a 10 per cent. prem, 
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The Great Western, which arrived on Monday, brought our regular files to 
the 5th inst. She made her passage in sixteen days, having encountered wes- 
terly winds nearly the whole period. Capt. Hosken has again received the 
complimentary praises of his passengers, conveyed to him in the most gratify- 
ing manner, The outward passage was performed in thirteen days. 

Although the intelligence is three weeks later, it is not, generally, of striking 
political importance ; the trade, however, as relates to this country, and the mo- 
nied operations of Great Britain, are not in a satisfactory state. The ricketty 
cabinet goes tottering on and must die a natural death, as the Tories do not 
seem inclined, prematurely, to put an end to its sufferings. The majorities 
have now dwindled from 10 to 5, and on one occasion to 2! 

On the 4th the “‘ Lower Canada Government Bill’ was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on the 11th. On this occasion a discussion of some 
length took place on the affairs of Canada generally, which will be found in 
another part of this day’s impression. It must be borne in mind that there are 
two Canada Bil!s before the House, one for uniting the two provinces, which 
has been postponed to the next session to afford time for giving that important 
measure due consideration, and for ascertaining the sentiments of the Cana- 
dians, both Upper and Lower, in regard to it. We are exceedingly glad that 
such a course has been taken. The other Canada Bill, as its name implies, 
relates to the Government of Lower Canada under its present form of Gover- 
nor and Council. We have copied elsewhere the remarks of Lord John Rus. 
sell on introducing it to the House, from which its main objects and provisions 
may be learned. It seems to be a necessary and proper measure for strength 
ening the hands of Sir John Colborne, and enabling him and his Council to 
enact such laws and regulations es appear expedient for the due administration 
of public affairs. In the course of the debate Mr. Labouchere, the now under- 
secretary for the colonies, defended both Sir John Colborne and Sir George 
Arthur from the joint attacks of Mr. Leader—the leader without fol'owers as 
he is called—and that incomparable “patriot” and sympathiser, Mr. Charles 
Buller ; the latter gentleman thought it h's duty to cast doubis on the veracity 
of Sir George, in relation to the number of signatures attached to certain peti- 
tions from Canada. As this is a question of fact, its accuracy can be easily 
ascertained ; in the meantime, we can assure Mr. Buller that the loyal peop'e 
of Canada will have no difficulty in deciding whose word shall be taken. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Buller does not know in what very low estimation he 
is held as a politician and patriot in those said colonies, 

The new Jamaica Bill has not been lost as is stated in some of the journals, 
but only one of its clauses, or, rather, its first section. The bill consisted of 
two sections—the first, being coercive, was opposed by the Conservatives in the 
Lords, and rejected by a large majority. Lord Lyndherst took a very active 
part on this occasion. The remaining section, which now composes the bill, 
was read a third time and passed on the afternoon of the 5th—as we learn from 
a second edition of the Standard. In relation tu this unhappy colony, 
we learn that Sir Lionel Smith has been removed, and is to be replaced by Sir 
Charles Metcalf. 

On the 5th the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward the Budget, 
and in a dolorous speech lamented the increased expenditure of the nation, for- 
getting that he and hjs party had, by their imbecility and truckling to knaves 
and traitors, caur@# not only this great expense, but brought the finest colonies 
of the empire to the verge of destruction. The extra charge for defending 
Canada the first year of rebellion was £245,000—one million of dollars! Th: 
extra charge for the second year of rebellion was no less than £701,400, or 











three millions of dollars! ! while the entire cost has amounted to £1,053,000, 














or nearly five millions of dollars!!! A lasting monument of disgrace to the 
rulers who now so unhappily curse and degrade the nation. As the Chancellor 
was left speaking with his papers in hand, we do not know the nature of his 
financial schemes for the ensuing year. In another place will be found the 
moiety of his speech that has reached us. 

The death of Lady Flora Hastings, which took place on the morning of the 
5th, will be felt in every part of the kingdom. That much lamented and calum- 
niated lady fell a prey to her disease, dropsy, the fatal effects of which it is sup- 
posed were much hastened by her cruel slanderers. It is gratifying to know, 
however, that she received the attentions of her relatives and friends, and the con- 
solations of religion to her latest moments. The Duchess of Kent, whose affec- 
tion remained unabated, was frequently at her bed side, and her Majesty also 
paid her a visit of kindness and condolence. We do not by any means throw 
the blame on the amiable young sovereign that many do; she, it never was pre- 
tended, sanctioned the slanders that were cast on the unfortunate deceased ; om 
the contrary, she was the first, when the wickedness of the charge was made 
known, to mark her disapprobation of it, and to cause the sufferer to appear 
with her in public, to repair, as far as possible, the evil that had been done. It 
is true that her Majesty did not punish the offenders by dismissing them from 
the palace, but this was owing to political considerations as was explained by 
us on a former occasion. The authors of the scandal were the wives of some of 
the stoutest of Lord Melbourne’s supporters ; and as his lordship and his col- 
leagues have so few supporters of any sort, he could not afford to offend the 
enemies of Lady Flora Hastings. The Queen could pursue no other course 
than she did, consistent with the duty felt in giving a proper support to her mi- 
nisters. Allowance, moreover, should be made for a young and delicate fe- 
male placed in such a high and responsible situation. If she has not in all cases, 
from her youth and inexperience, acted with consuminate wisdom, she has shown 
an ability and general knowledge adequate to her years. ‘That she possesses 
firmness of character and aptitude for business is admitted on all hands, and 
these are qualities of no ordinary value. Too much really seems to be required 
of her. 

Mr. Parker and other Canadian prisoners, it will be seen from our extracts, 
have been released on their giving security not to show themselves again in 
Canada. 

The Chartists have received a sma'l chastisement at Birmingham. The 
police were sent down from London, specially, by the Home Office, to dislodge 
them from the place ca'led the Bull-ring where they had planted themselves. 
A few resolute operations of this sort will put a stop to their vagaries. 

We have given the latest intelligence from Turkey. It does not appear to 
what extent hostilities have actually taken place between the troops of the Sul- 
tan and those of Mahemet Ali, under Ibrahim Pacha, in Syria. England and 
France appear to be untiring in their efforts to preserve peace. 





The British Queen was expected to sail from Portsmouth on the llth. She 
may therefore hourly be looked for. 





The different Banks at Toronto have come forward spontaneously, to acquit 
Sir Allan M‘Nab of the infamous charges brought against him by party ran- 
cour. A criminal prosecution will, we understand, be filed against the libellers 
forthwith. A gross and infamous conspiracy exists against this gentleman, 
which deserves the reprobation of every man of honour and honesty through- 
out the province. 

We are surprised at the result of the trial of Mr. Lunan of the Jamaica Des- 
patch, for a pretended seditious |.bel, but have not room for comments this 
week, Can any of our readers supply us with the Despateh of 26th of June 


last? 
Sully's Original Picture of the Queen —We wust remind our readers, particu- 


larly those who are desirous of aiding the cause of benevolence, that the por- 
trait of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, will remain for exhibition in this city for 
one week more only. ‘Taken by the artist at the special request of the English 
resident members of St. George's Society of Philadelphia, it is now exhibited 
with a view to the very best application of the funds raised thereby, viz: the 
relief of the indigent ; and the owners of the picture have liberally agreed to 
share equally with the correspondent society of this city, in thus adding to their 
charitable means ;—means which are never refused to the necessitous. 











Electro- Magnetic Company.—Some time ago we briefly described an electro- 
magnetic power which was exhibited in this city, upon a small scale, but which 
was suffered to drop from public observation without being tested in its appli- 
cation to sufficiently large practical purpose. We now perceive that a Com- 
pany has been organized and incorporated by charter, for the purpose of carry- 
ing the electro-magnetic power into operation, in mechanical forces of magni- 
tude. The company are at present exhibiting a model, consisting of a wheel, 
5 feet in diameter, and weighing, with its equipments and appendages, nearly 
500 pounds. ‘This wheel is propelled in a rotatory motion, at the rate of about 
42 revo'utions per minute, by means of a galvanic battery, communicating with 
two horseshoe magnets of about 75 lbs each, and which are placed on opposite 
sides of the wheel. The periphery of the wheel has cross-bars of soft iron 
inserted at about 9 inches asunder, and it is the attraction of these bars succes- 
sively towards the magnets that causes the revolutions. The power exhibited 
js about equal to that of two men, and it is confidently asserted that it may be 
increased to an indefinite extent. The expense in the consumption of acids 
and corrosion of metalic substance in the battery, which is nearly all the ex- 
pense incurred in the maintenance of the force, is estimated to be at the utmost 
about 18 cents per diem, and it is ascertained that the ratio of expense is di- 
minished as the enlargement of the machine advances. 

The power of this wheel is applicable to any sort of mechanical power, as 
it may be placed vertically, horizontally, or diagonally without any derange- 
ment of the effect, and it is, beyond all question, perfectly safe in its applica- 
tion. Professors Renwick and Morse have carefully inspected it, and speak of 


it in terms of high commendation. In principle it is the same as we formerly 
described, but the modification is greatly improved, and we think that many of 
the doubts existing with regard to the practical utility of the former, are in the 
present instance set at rest. We understand that the company are determined 
to sell a portion of their shares at a considerable discount, to enable them to go 
at once into operation, and we think and hope that their valuable purpose will 
be realized. The power is chiefly available in such work as Printing presses, 
Silk, Cotton, Wool, Rope, and Twine manufactories, Turning Lathes, Cabinet 
and Joiners’ work, &c. 

This curious mode! is daily visited at No. 58 Gold-street, by the curious in 
mechanics and in experimental philosophy ; and all accord to it the admission 
of both ingenuity and practical utility. 





The subscribers at Seymour, West and Brighton, Upper Canada, will please 
make application to D. J. Smith, Esq., Kingston, U. C., for their engravings of 
the Queen. : 

Annual subscribers to the Albion in Lower Canada, who have not received 
the engraving of the Queen, will please make application to Messrs. Armour & 
Ramsay, Montreal. 





ILL CLOSE NEXT WEEK—SULLY’S ORIGINAL PICTURE OF VICTORIA, 
Queen of England. —This picture was painted expressly for the Society of St. 
George, at Philadelphia, is now exhibiting at Fraser's Gallery, 322 Broadway (nearly 
opposite the Hospital), for a short time, for the Benefit of the Charitable Funds of that 
Society. 
Admittance 25 Cents. Season Tickets, 50 Cents. Open from 8, A.M., till 10, P.M. 
July 27. 
FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE Wp mt oe 
OWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation, equally ada ted to the use of those 
suffering under the various ieee of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
giowing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success affurded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
uti'ity, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 
Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible tities assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name and address of the Proprietor—RoBeRrT Suaw, 33 Queen-street, 
Cneapsi te, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly Sr. of its subject, entitled “The Theory of Beau- 
” i rs. in whatever form, are spurious. 
"Sold Wholesale by the Agents of the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach & Bradish, New York ; 
in bottles, at 62 1-2 cents; and also sold Retail by all respectable Venders in the princi. 
pal Cities in the Union. Jy27 eowly 
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Hatest Kntelligence. 


There are two bills before Parliament in relation to the Canadas—one 
for uniting the provinces, the other for regulating the government of 
Lower Canada. ‘The first ia postponed till the next session, the latter was 
tread a second time on the 3d July. and ordered to Committee. The new Ja- 
maica Bill passed the House of Commons and was sent up to the House of 
Lords, where the first clause, which gives a coercive power to the Governor 
over the Assembly, was expunged, and the bill passed with its remaini: g clause. 
So the whites in that is!and have some friends in Parliament yet. The joyful 
intelligence of the removal of Sir Lionel Smith 1s more important still. 

The death of Lady Flora Has'ings has produced a deep sensation of regret. 

The Turkish and Egyptian armies are approaching each other in Syria, in 
great force, 100,000 men each, and it is feared that the Europeau powers will 
not be able to prevent a conflict. 

The Chartists who had assembled at Birmingham have been attacked by the 
Police, supported by the Military, and dispersed. Several persons were wounded. 
It is hoped that this lesson will not be lost upon these misciievous and crack- 
brained reformers. , 

The Minisiry still holds together, but is blown about by storms and opposi- 
tion from every quarter. Consols, 93}. 

The British Queen was to sail from London the 10th. 

John G. Parker, and seven other Canadian Prisovers, are tobe released. Lord 
John Russel! sent to them demanding whether they would enter into security not 
to enter the province of Upper Canada, or to approach near its borders, 
provided the government should release them. The prisoners returned an an- 
swer. They say, that having no desire to euter Upper Canada, they are willing 
to enter into the required bonds; and ask to be permitted to enter the province 
at any future period, provided either of them can obtain the permission of the Co- 
lonial Government to do so. 

His Exceliency the American minister entertained his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, and a distinguished party, at dicner, at Portland-square on 
Friday evening. Sir Lionel Smith has been transferred from the government of 
Jamaica to that of Mauritius. Sr Charles Metcalf succeeds him at Jamaica — 
The Court Circular announces that at the last levee, there was presented to 
the Queen by Lord Melbourne, Robert Owen, from the Congress of Delegates of 
the Universsl Society of Rational Religionists, soliciting the government to ap- 
point parties to investigate messures which the Congress proposes to amelio- 
rate the condition of scciety. The great Chartist petition was presented in the 
House of Commons on the 4th, by Mr Atwood.—It was literally rolled into the 
House, being a cylinder of parchment about the diameter ofa coach wheel. Mr. 
Grote’s motion for the ballot was brought forward on the 18th. It was seconded 
by Lord Worsley, a former opponent of the ballot. Mr. Macauley spoke in fa- 
vour of it. Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russel! against it. The motion was 
lost by a majority of 117—the vote being, for the motion. 267, against it, 333 
On the 19:h, the Jamaica bill was passed in the House of Commons, by a ma- 

jority of 10—vote, 267 for, 257 against. The Government education bill was 
passed on the 20th, by a mejority of only 5—or rather Lord Stanley's arnendment 
was rejected by that majority. Onthe 24th, Lord John Russell's motion fora 
grant of £30,000, to carry out the modified plan of education, was carried by a 
majority of only 2—the vote being for the grant, 275 against 273. In the House 
of Lords, on the 23d, the Marquis of Westminster declared himself in favour 
of the ballot, triennial Parliaments, and extension of the suffrage. Ministers were 
defeated in the House of Lords on the Jamaica bill, July 2d, by a majority of 69. 
Lord Lyndhurst moved to strike vut the clause, and the motion prevailed, 149 to 
$0. On the 4th, the bill, now containing only one clause, was carried without a 
division. In the House of Commons, on the 4th, the Canada bill had its second 
reading, and was ordered to be committed on the 11th. The Thames Tunnel 
will be opened for foot passengers in fifteen months. 


DISTURBANCE AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Birmingham, Thursday Night. 

At about a quarter past nine I was in the ne-ghbourhood of the Bull-ring, 
when a cry was made that the people assembled by Nelson's Monument were 
attacked by the police. The scene at that time was past description. Sixty 
of the A divisiin of the London police, under the superintendence 9f Inspec- 
tors Martin and Patridge, arrived by the eight o'clock train. At nine o'clock 
they arrived in omnibuses at the public office Moor street, whichis situa'ed with- 
in 50 yards of the Bull-ring. At that time there were not Jess than 1,000 persens 
around the Monument in the Bull ring. The police, in divisions of about 14, 


She Albion. 


so glad. I should so like to show her Majesty that I entertain no rancuur, not- 
withstanding what hes passed.” 

Lady Forbes, one of the ladies now in waiting upon her Majesty, is a connec- 
tion of the family of the Marquis of Hastings, and is naturally the medium of 
frequent communication between her Majesty and the chamber of Lady Flora. 

(From the Standard, July 5 ) 

Death of Lady Flora Hastings —lt is our painful duty to announce the de- 
mise of this amiable and accomplished lady. Her ladyship, who was ev dently 
dying the whole of yesterday, sank at length into a tranquil sleep, and expired 
this mo ning at Buckingham Palace, sbortly after two o'clock, without the least 
apparent pain, and with scarcely a sigh, in the presence of several! members of 
her family. The atten:ions of her M-jesty, and her Royal Highness the Duch- 
ess of Kent, have been u:remi ting and kind in the extreme during the whole 
of Lady Fiora’s distressing illness. 

Buck ngham Palace has been entirely closed this morning by the express or- 
ders of her Majesiy. 








CANADA. 
House of Commons, June 23. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL inquired what the Noble Lord intended to do with 
respect to the bill for uniting the two Canadas. D.d the Noble Lord ivteud 
to Pp ss the seco: d reading this session ? 

sord J. RUSSELL—No. I will not press the second reading of that bill 
this sesson. [Loud Conservative cheering ] 

Mr. C. BULLER wished to ask whether the Noble Lord intended to take 
any further steps about the other Canada bill 

Lord J RUSSELL said, the bill for the temporary government of Canada 
would be brought forward with a view to make it a law, if possible. Despatches 
were received yesterday from the governor, stating several important circum- 
stances, and that it would not be advisab e without en absolute necessity to have 
a discussion in that House about a union ef the two provinces. 

Sir R. PEEL—That is exactly the ground which I have taken. [Loud cries 
of hear, hear] Would the Noble Lord indicate to the House what course he 
intended to pursue in order to bring this question to an issue? He ventured to 
say that it would be absolutely necessary that they shoul! apply themselves to 





this as to a paramount object—namely, that they should determine what was 
to be the condition of the Canadas in future? Were they to invite the House 
of Assembly to send persons hither to be examined at the bar of the House, or 
was it intended to send out persons, or what means were to be used in order 
that the difficulties ‘which interrupted the course of legislatioa might be re- 
moved? [Hear ] 

Lord J RUSSELL purposed in the course of the present session, to move 
through the further stages the bill for removing those difficulties and obstacles 
which stood in the way of the temporary gove:nment of the province of Lower 
Canada _ It was the intention of the government to propos» a plan, of which 
the outlines had been already given to the house, for the purpose of effecting the 
union of the two provinces; but when the last accounts eame away there was 
a des're on the part of one great party that this House should not proceed to 
legis'ate onthe subject without hearing the whole of the case of Upper Canada. 
(Hear, hear] He therefore thought it necessary not to endeavour to carry fur- 
ther the meisure of union without giving every careful consderation to the 
question, and the expression of some concurrence in the plan of union. It 
was therefore the intention of government, having prepared that bill, to send 
it to Canada with instructions to obtain information, and as far as possible an 
approval of the plan; he hoped at an early period of the ensuing session [hear, 
hear, from Colonel Sibthorp, and a laugh] to submit a measure which would be 
likely permanently to settle the question. 

We find the foilowing in the Morning Chronicle, of July 34— 

The Canadian Prisoners.—It having been found impracticable to put the 
Canadian prisoners upon their trial in England, in conformity with the suggestion 
in the judginent of the Court of Exchequer, the Government has notified to 
them that, upon entering into personal security not to return to Canada, they | 
will be released. 

Disiribution of Her Majesty’s regiments belonging to the Bengal Presi- 
dency :— 

3d Light Drago:ns—Cawnpore, arrived March, 1838, full batta, landed in 
Bengal in 1837. 

16th Lancers—Army of the Indus, full batta, landed in Bengal in 19822. 
the Ist Cavalry brigade in the advance. 
3d Foot—Army of the Indus, full batta, landed in Bengal in 1827. 
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who rets. ; J. H. Ross, gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Jenner.—13th Ft.: Brey. 
Maj T. C. Squre, to be Maj., without pur., v. Johnson dec. ; Lieut. F. W, 
Stehelin, to be Capt., v. Squire; Ens. E. King, to be Lieut., v. Stehelin; Eng, 
R. E Frere, to be Lieut., by p r., v. King, whose prom , by pur., bas been can- 
ce led ; Gent. Cadet E. B Cureton, from the Roy. Mil. Col., to be Ens , with. 
out pur, v. Frere.—15th Ft.: Capt. W. R. B. Smith, to be Maj., by pur., y, 
Grierson, who rets. ; Lieut. F. Walker, to be Capt., by pur., v. Barnham, who 
rets.; Lieut. C. Horrocks, to be Capt. by pur., v. Smith ; Ens. H. B. Head, to 
be Lieut, by pur., v. Walk r; Ens, C. E. Aste'l, tobe Lieut., by upr, v. Hor- 
rocks ; IT’. Hutton, gent , to be Eus., by pur., v. Head; C. Litt ehales, gent., to 
| be Ens., by pur., v. Astell.—18th Ft.: A. W. SF. Armstrong, gent.; to be 
| Ens., by pur., v. Scroggs, pro.—3Ist Ft. : E. W. Bray, gent, to be Ens'gn, vy. 
English, pro. to the 62d Ft.—33d Ft.: Ens. C. P B. Walker, to be Lient., v, 
Shockburgh, pro inthe Ist W. I. Regt. ; Gent. Cadet J. E. Collings, from the 
Roy. Mil. Col., to be Ens.. v. Waiker.—36th Ft. : Lieut. J. Hiern, to be Cant., 
without pur., v. Killikelly, dec. ; Ens. A. J. Bourdilion, to be L eut,, v. Hiern ; 
E. W. Harvey, gent., to be Ens., v. Bourdil’on; Lieut. J. Pratt, to be Adj., vy, 
Hynes, who resigns the Adj'cy on'y.—-37th Ft.: Ens. W. Hamilton, to be 
Lieut , by pur, v. Honeyman, who rets.; T.M. Keogh, gent., to be Ens. by 
pur, v. Hamilton.—40th Ft. : Ens. R. Olpherts, to be Lieut., by pur., v. Mor- 
timer, who rets.; M. R. lL. Meason, gent., tv be Ens., by pur., v. Olpherts— 
45th Ft.: Gent. Cadet R. J. Garden, from the Roy. Mil. Col., to be Ens., y, 
Crawley, app. to the 15th Light Drags.—49:h I't.: R. 8S. Halfhide, gent., tobe 
Ens , without pur, v. Michell, pro. ; J. McC O'Toole, gent., to be Ens., with- 
out pur., v. Gibbons, pro.—5lst Ft. : Ens. E. Corbett, to be Lreut., by pur., 
v. Dickson, appomted to the 79th Ft.; Gent. Cadet A. J. Otway, from the 
Roy. Mil. Col., to be Ens., without pur., v. Co bett.—52d Ft. :- Lieut. T, M, 
Creagh, from the 20th Ft, to be Paymaster, v. Winterbo tom. dec’d.—60th 
Ft.: W. P. Cockburn, gent., to be 2d Lieut., by pur., v. Maunsell, app. to the 
ist Drag. Gds.—62d Ft.: Lieut. J. G. Rawstorne, to be Capt., without pur., 
v. Ellis, dec’d; J T. J. English, from the 31st Ft., to be Lieut., v. Rawstorne. 
—70th Ft : Lieut. W. M. Bigge, to be Capt., by pur., v. Moody, whose pro, 
has been cancelled; Ens. T. J. Hawker, to be Lieut., without pur., v. Kelsall, 
pro.; Lieut. ©. S. Dickson, from the 51st Ft , to be Lieut., v. Hawker, whose 
pro. by pur. has been cancelled.—82d Ft.: Brev. Leut.-Cel. G. Marshall, to 
be Lieut.-Col., by pur., v. Hogg» rth, who rets ; Capt. J. J. Slater, to be Maj 
by pur, v. Marshall; Lieutenant William J. Whittuck, to be Cap'ain, by pur- 
chase, v. Slater; Ens. F. W. Diggle, to be Lieut., by pur., v. Whittuck.— 
89th Ft.: Lreut J. M’Causland, to be Capt., without pur., v. Gray, deceased ; 
Ens. J. R. Macdonald, to be Lieut , v. M’Causland; C. D. Patterson, gent., to 
be Ens., v. Macdonald; Lieut. H. Edmunds, to be Adj. vy. Egerton pro.—1st 
W. I. Reet.: Lieut. C. R. Shuckburg, from the 33d Ft., to be Capt., without 
pur., v. M'Claus'and, whose pro. has been can —Unat.: Ens. W. S Scroggs, 
from the 18th F't., to be Lieut., by pur., v. G. Eliot, who rets.—Mem. : The 
Christian names of Ensign Hope, of the 3d Ft.. are James Reid.—The date of 
the commission of Capt. 'T. D. Price, of the 62d Ft , is the 28:h of Aug. 1838, 
and not the 14th of Dec., 1838, as before stated —The Christian names of Ens 
Fraser, of the 70 h Ft., are Leopold S. C , and not James George, as stated in 
the Gazette of the 17th ult.—The da'e of the cominission of Lieut. O’Brien, as 
Adj in the 87ih Ft., is the 20th of June, 1838, and not the 30th of Nov. 1838, 
as befo e stated. —The Coristian names of Capt. Shaw, of the 4th Regiment of 
Light Dregs., are George Gardine, and not George Garrick.—The name of the 
Gent. Cadet who w+s appointed an Ens. in the 26th Regt. of Ft., on the 14th 
of June, 1839, is Maurice Cane, and not Maurice Cave. 

Foreign-Otfice, June 25.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to nomi- 
nate and appoint A. Aston, Esq , now Secretary to Her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Paris, ‘o be iler Majesty’s Prvov Extraordinary end Minister Pientpotentiary 
to the Queen of Spain —Vhe Queeu tas also been graciously pleased to nom 
nate and appoint H. L. Bulwer, Esq., now Secretary to Her Majesty's Embassy 
at St. Pe'ersburgh, to be Secretary to Her Majesty’s Embassy at Paris —The 
Queen has also been graciously pleased to nominate and appoi.t the Hon. J. A 
D. Bloomfield, now Secretary to Her Majes'y’s Legation at Stockholm, to be 
Secretary to Her Majesty’s Embassy at St. Petersburgh. 

War-Office, June 28.—11th Regt. of Light Drag.: Lt.-Gen. Lord C. 8. 
Manners, K. ©. B., to be Col., v. Gen. Lord W. Bentinck, dec. ; Corvet T. 
M. L. Weguelin, to be Lt. by purchase, v. French, promoted; H. G. Hale, 
gent., tobe Cornet, by purchase, v. Weguelin.—1l5th Regt of Light Drag 
Lt. G. Horne, from the 89th Regt. of Foot, to be Lt. by purchase, v Ha!l, who 
retires.—Ist or Gren. Regt. of Foot Guards: Brevet-Major T. Wood, to be 











Infantry brigade. In reserve at lerozepore. 








made an attempt to disperse the peovle. The scene was beyond description. 
The people in the first instance retreated, then attacked the police ; when a man 
who was seized was soon rescued. This went on for about 15 minutes; when 
about eight divisions of the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, headed by the 
Mayor, and Dr. Booth, Magistrate, arrived. They were placed in divisions at the 
end of Moor street, the Bull-ring, Speecal street, Ball street, Philip street, and 
the High Town. Shortly afterwards about six divisions of the Riflemen arrived 
to support the Dragoons. 

I have only time to say that about twelve men are in custody, several of them 
injured, one with a cutlass in his possession. A policeman is in the hospital, 
wounded in the head, several others lightly, one stabbed in the abdomen, aud an- 
other in the thigh. All at this moment quiet. 

[from the Times.]} 

This evening the Bull-ring meetings of the Chartists have been brovght to a 
erisis. At eight o'clock this night, the usual hour of meeting, there was a large 
assemblage of the people, accompanied by banners, &c. ‘To the great surprise, 
however, of the mob, about a quarter past eight, a party of the London police 
arrived, and immediately proceeded to arrest the leaders and disperse the meet- 
ing. The metropolitan police were sent down by the Home office, and ar- 
rived only afew minutes before they attempted the dispersion of the Chartist 
multitude. It is impossible in a few lines to describe the confusion which ensued 
after the attack of the police. The mob resisted, and, although the London 
police were well organised, and most determined in their efforts, the number 
of the Chartists to whom they were opposed, and their evident preparation to 
meet any attack, led to the temporary deteat of the police. For about ten minutes 
the fight was fearful, aud, I am sorry to add, it is feared that in more than one 
instance the consequence will prove fatel. The police were driven back into 
Moor street, and, for a short time, it was apprehended that the mob would suc- 
ceed in an assault upon the prison. Fortunately, the 4th Royal Irish Dragoons, 
headed by Col. Chatterion, and accompanied by Mr. Scholefield, the Mayor, 
arrived in time to afford protection to the civil authorities, and, as I am in- 
formed by a bystander, a genticman of influence in the town, saved the Public- 
office from popular fury. 

The 4h Irish Dragoons, together with the Rifle Brigade, immediately encom- 
passed the Bull-ring, and stopped every avenue leading to it. The mob upon 
their appearance took to flight in all directions, and at the time I write the town 
isin a state of great excitement. 

Several of toe London police are seriously injured, and it is feared that one 
inspector is fatally wounded by a stab in the side. A magistrate in expectation 
of his death, is now taking his deposition. Five of the police have been conveyed 
to the public-office, some of whom are unquestionably seriously injured. 

After all, I believe that the proceedings of to-night will have a most beneti 
eial effect. Few, if any, of the reputa'le workmen of the town are connected 
with the Chartists. ‘The military occupy the principal streets, and, I am of 
apinion, to morrow will see a restoration of comparative quiet. 

The Mayor, Mr. Chance, and other Magistrates, are in attendance, and will 
remain at the Public-office during the night. 


THE LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
(Abridged from the Morning Post.) 

It ie our melancholy duty to state that this unfortunate lady remains in a 
most alarming situation—in a situation which scarcely leaves to her friends the 
possibility of indulging any !onger the last lingering hope. 

Her lalyship passed the day on Saturday in a state of comparative ease, 

~-@ the surprise of her medical attendants ; but yesterday, and especially towards 
e@venieg, the symptoms became more alarming than ever. 

On Saturday the Sacrament was administered by the Bishop of London to 
Ker ladyship, her Royal and gracious mistress the Duchess of Kent (whose 
eonduet throughout, we rejoice to say, has been perfect) being present at the 
aolemn rite, by her Reyal Highness’s own particular request, 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings have sat up the last few nights 
at the Palace, in order to assist and consvle Lady Sophia, their afficted sister, 
whose attendance since her arrival from Scotland has been unremitted in the 
ehember of the unfortunate sufferer. 

On Wednesday last, after her Majesty had become convinced of the neces- 
aity of countermanding the ball at the Palace, announced for Friday, in celebra- 
tion of the aeniversary of her Majesty’s coronation, her Majesty expressed a 
desire to be admitted to an interview with Lady Flora Hastings. 

Seme preparations and delay, as may easily be supposed, having been indis- 

le, this interesting and important interview did not take place unti] Friday 


t. 

What passed during this interview can be known only te thove to whom 
her Majesty may have been pleased to reveal it. We only know that tho inter- 
view lasted for half an hour, and that no third person was present. 

We-sbould commit a great sin against all that is kindly and generous in hu- 
Man nature were we to conclude this brief narrative without recording the words 
which fell from the lips of Lady Flora Hastings when she was first apprised 
that the Queen bad expressed a desire to see her. They were, “ Oh! I am 


9th do.—Hazareebaugh, arrived Dec. 1831, fall batta, landed in Bengal in | 
1835. 

13th do —Army of the Indus, full batta, landed in 1823. In Ist Infantry 
brigade. In the advance. 
16th do.—Cawnpore, arrived Feb. 1834, full batta, landed in Bengal in | 
1829 

26th do.—Fort William, arrived Jan. 1837, half batta, landed in Bengal in 
1830. 
3tst do.—Ghazeepore, arrived Nov. 1838, full batta, landed in Bengal in 
1825. 
44th do.—Kurnaul, not arrived, full batta, landed in Bengal in 1822. 
ceeding fromm Ghazeepore. 
49th do.—D napore, arrived Dec. 1838, full batta, landed in Bengal in 1828. 
—Alexander’s E. I. Magazine. 


——. 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


War-Ofice, June 14.—1st Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt H. M. Turnu:, to be 
Capt. by pur., v. Evans who rets.; Cor. B. Newland, to be Lt by pur v. Tur- | 
nor; 2d Lt. J. B. Mau:se'l from the 60th Fc., to be Cor by pur., v Newland ; | 
P. Cleaver, gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Murchison who rets.—2d Do : Capt. 
H. D. Griffith from the 35th Ft. to be Capt , v. Stewart who exchs.—4th Do. 
Lgt. Do.: Cor J. A. Todd to be Lt. by pur., v. Humbly whose prom. by pur. 
has been cancelled; Cor D. Hollingworth from h. p. of the 2d Drags. to be 
Cur., v. FitzGerald prom.; Cor. R. Newman from h. p. of the 4th Drag. Gds. 
to be Cor, v. Todd; T. J. Francis, gent. to be Cor. by pur, v. Hollingworth 
who rets.; F. Pipon, gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Newman who rets —15th Do.: 
Cor. W. G. Cherry from h. p. of the 4th Drag. Gds. to be Cor. without pur.; 
Cor. R Harvey from h p. of the Ist Drag. Gds. to be Cor. without pur ; Reet 
Serg. Maj. J. Cocks to be Adjt. (with the rank of Cor.) v. Hecker prom —6th 
Regt. of Ft.: Ens E Montagu to be Lt. by pur., v. Schnell who rets.; F. L 
Loins#orth, gent. to be Ena. by pur., v. Montagu ; Gent. Cad. E. F. Crowder 
from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur., v. Patterson cashiered by the 
sentence of a General Court Martial.—13th Do; Ens. G. Mein to be Lt. with- 
out pur., v. Von Streng app. to the 15th Lgt. Drags.; Gent. Cad. G. G. C. 
Stapylton from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens., v. Mein.—26th Do.: Ens. W Le 
Poer Trench from the 55 h Ft. to be Lt. by pur., v. Evans who rets.; Ens. W. 
B. Park to be Lt. without pur, v. Perrott #pp. to the 15th Lgt. Drags ; Gent. 
Cad. M. Cave from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens., v. Park.—35th Do.: Capt. W. 
D. Steuart from the 2d Drag. to be Capt., v. Griffiths who exchs.—44th Do.: 
Capt. A. W. Gray from h. p. Unat to be Capt., v. E. L’Es:range who exchs. 
—47th Do: Lt. A. Mitchell to be Capt. by pur., v. Frazer who rets ; Ens. T. 
W. Elrington to be Lt. by pur., v. Mitchell; J. W. Austen, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur., v. Elriagton.—49:h Do.: Ens. H. S. Mitchell to be Lt. without pur., 
v. Routh app. to the 15th Lgt. Drags; Ens. T. P. Gibbons to be Lt. without 
pur., v. S.nclair app. to the 15th Lgt. Drag.—5ist Do: Capt. E. Fornan fom 
h. p. Unatt. to be Capt., v. Campbell dec.—55th Do: Lt. W. C. Pinder from 
the Ist W. I. Regt. to be Lt., v. Robertson app. to the 15th Lgt. Drags.; J. G 
Schaw, gent. to be Ens. by pur v. Trench prom. in the 26th Ft.—60th Do.: 
Capt. J. Temple from the 82d Foot to be Capi., v. Passley who exchs —69th 
Do: 'T. C. Inglis, gent. to be Ens by pur., v. Annesley who rets.—72d Dv.: 
Lt. J. Frith to be Capt. without pur. v. Murray dec.; Ens. J. A. Harding to be 
Lt., v. Frith; Ens. H. S. S. Burney to be I+. by pur, v. Hardine, whose prom. 
by pur. has been cancelled ; Gent. Cad. the Hon. C. R. Pakenham from the 
RI. Mil. Cel. to be Ens, v. Burney.—74th Do: Ens. R. Walsh to be Lt. by 
pur., v. Miller whose prom. has been cancelled ; T. W. Evans, gent. to be Ens. 
by pur., v. Miller who rets.—82d Do: Capt. R. Passley from the 60th Regt. 
of Ft. to be Capt., v. Temple, who exchs.—92d Do.: Ens. the Hon. H. B. W. 
Cochrane to be Lt. by pur., v. Gerard who rets ; G. G. H. Johnstone, gent. to 
be Ens. by pur., v. Gcchrane —Unattached—Lt. A. W. Gray from the 44th 
Ft. to be Capt. without pur. 

Memorandum—The name ef the Lt. of the 8th Lgt. Drags is Laing Mea- 
son. and not Laing only, as stated in the Gazette of the 15th of February last. 

War office, June 21 —2d Regt of Life Gds.: Corp. Maj. P. Shewin, to be 
Adj. (with the rank of Cor. and Sub Lievt.), ¥ Carr, deceased. —15th Regt. of 
Light Drag.: Ens. T. R. Crawley, from the 45th Ft, to be Cor. without pur. ; 
C. E. Steuart, gent., to be Cor., by pur, v. Beatty, who rets. ; H. Brett, gent., 
to be Cor., by pur., v. Coventry, who rets ; B. M. Read, gent, to be Cor., by 
pur., v. Cherry, who retires; Herbert Morgan, gent., to be Coronet, by pur- 
chase, v. Harvey, who rets.—16th Regt. of Light Drags.: Lieut C. J. Foster, 
from the 3d Ft., to be Lieut , v. O'Grady, who exchs.—3d Regt. of Ft. : Lieut. 
W. S. O'Grady, frem the 15th Licht Drags , to be Lieut., ¥. Foster, whe exchs. 
—4th Fr.: F P. Haines, gent., to be Ens., by p., v. Bogle, who rets.—5th 
Ft.: Lieut. E. Ross, from the 54th Ft., to be Lieut. v W. Greene, who rets. 
on h.-p. of the 55th Ft.—6th Ft.: Lieut. R. M. Beebee, to be Capt., by pur.. 
v. Minton, who rets ; Ens, J. E. Robertson, to be Lieut., by pur., v. Beehee ; 
T. Bishton, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Robertson.—9th Ft. : Ens. J. S. Cum- 


Pro- 
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ming, to be Lieut , without pur., v. French, dec. ; A. Taylor, gent, to be E: 


v. Cumming.—11th Ft.: Ens. A. F. Jenner, te be Lieut., by pur., v. Browne, 
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t. and Lieut.-Col., by purchase, v. Nugent, who retires; Ens. and Lt. the 
i. M. P. Bertie, to be Lt. and Capt " by purchase, v. Wood; Ens. H. B. 
Powell, from the 10th Regt. of Foot, to be Eus. and Lt. by purchase, v. Bertie, 
promo:ed.— 5th Regt. of Foot : Lt. W. SS. Scroggs, from the half-pey unattached, 
to be Lt, v E Ross, who exchanges, receiving the difference. —2S8th Foot : 
Capt. G. Minter, from the 45th Foot, to be Capt., v. Kyle, who exchanges — 
331 Foot: Capt. C. R. Snuckburgh, fromthe 1st West India Regt., tobe Capt, 
v. S. Lowe, who retires upon half pay Unattached.—41st Foot: Ens. R. Pratt, 
to be Lt , by purchase, v. Langdale, who retires; Ens. C A Morshead, to be 
Lt., by purchase, vy. Gray, who retires; G. W. Hessing, gent., to be Ens., by 
purchase, v. Pratt ; ©. T. Tuckey, gent., to be Ens , by purchase, v. Morshead. 
—-45th Foot: Capt. H. D'Arcy Kyle, from the 28th Foot, to be Capt , v. Min- 
ter, who exchinges.—48th Foot: Assistant-Surgeon E W Stone, from the 
Staff, to be Asst Surgeon, v. Michell, removed to the Staff —64th Foot; Ens 
W H Lys, to be Lt, without purchase, v. Bowen, dec ; Serjeant-Major G Webb, 
from the 12th Light Drag, to be Ens, v Lys; Lt E J Coxe, to be Adjutant, v. 
Norris, prowoted.—69th Foot: Ens J H Edgar, to be Lt, by purchase, v. Gib- 
bes, who retires ; Gent Cadet T G Lord Glamis, from the Royal Military Col- 
lege, to be Ens, by purchase, v. Edgar.—70th Foot: R W Cooke, gent, to be 
Ens, by purchase, v. Delaney, who retires —Sist Foot: H J Scoles, M. D., to 
be Assistant-Surgeon, v. Stewart, removed to the Staff—89th Foot: Ens T 
Hutchinson, tote Lt, by purchase, v. Horne, appointed to the 15th Light Drag ; 
F W Oak’ey, gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, v. Hutchisson.—Cey!on Rifle 
Regt: Second Lt H G Remmett, to be First Lt, by purchase, vy. Kelson, who 
retires; Gent Cadet J B Kersternan, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Second Lieut, by purchase, v. Remmett.—Ist West India Regiment: Capt J 
Griffith, from the half pay Unattached, to be Capt, v Shuckburg, appointed to 
the 33d Regt of Foot.—Unattached: Major T W Nvcholson, from the 55th 
Foot, to be Lt-Col, without purcha-e, v. Johnson, whose promotion has been 
cancelled; Lt I, H French, from the 11h Light Drag, to be Capt, by purchase. 
—Hosp tal Staff: Asst.-Surgeon J Mitchell, M. D, from the 48th Foot, to be 
Asst -Surg. to the Forces, v. Beil, dec. ; Asst -Surgeon G Stewart, fiom the 81st 
Fou', to be Asst.-Surgeon to the Forces, v. Stone, appointed to the 48th Foot.— 
Memorandum : Capt G Jobling, upon half-pay of the 104th Foot, has been per- 
mitted to retire from the service by the sale of an Unattached company, be 
being about to become a settler in New South Wales. 

Downing-street, July 3, 1839.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Somerville William Harcourt Ramsbottom, Esq. to be Provost Marshal Gene- 
ral of the Island of Grenada. 

Downing street, July 5 —The Queen has been pleased to appoint Edward 
Jackson, Esq. to be Attorney-General of the Island of Trinidad. 

War- Office, July 5.—7th Regt of Drag Gds.: Cor. G. R. Stevenson to be 
Lieut by pur, v Biake, who retires; O'Neal Segrave, Gent. to be Cor. by pur, 
v Stevenson, July 5. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds.: Ens and Lieut J, Du Pre 
Earl of Caledon to be Lieut and Capt bv pur, v Dent, who rets, July 5; J. R. 
Wigram, Gent. to be Ens and Lieut by pur, v the earl of Caledon, July 5.— 
Scots Fusilier Gds—Lieut. Col G. M. Eden, from the 56th Ft, to be Capt, and 
Lieut-Col, v C. O'Neal Prendergast, who rets upon h-p unat, July 5. 10th 
Regt of Ft.: H. W. W. Wynn, Gent., to be Ens by pur, ¥ Powell, prom io 
the Ist or Gren Regt of Foot Gds, July 5. 13th Ft.: Ens G. King, to be 
Lieut, without purchase, v Forbes, deceased, Jan. 29; Ens G. Mein to be 
Lieut without pur v King, whose prom on 2lst April, 1839, has been cancelled, 
April 21; Ens. R. E. Frere tobe Lieutenant, without pur, v Mein, whese prom 
on 14th June, 1839, has been cancelled, June 14; Evs F. &. Bennet to be 
Lieut by pur, v Frere, whose prom, by pur, has been cancelied; Gent, Cadet 
R. S. Parker, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens, without pur, v Ben- 
nett, prom, July 5. 50th Pt.; Aset-Surg J. Reid, from the 80th Ft. to be 
Surg, v Dumoulin, deceased, July 5. 56th Ft. ; Lieut-Col R. O'Hare, from 
h-p unat, to be Lieut-Col, v Eden, appointed to the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
July 5. 70th Ft.: Ens E. F. Edwards to be Lieut by pur, v Dyke, who rets; 
Tih Leader, Gent to be Ens, by ur, v Edwards, July 5. 80th Ft.: A. v. 
Macnish, Gent. to be Asst-Surg, v Reid, prom in the 50th Ft, July 5. 82d 
Ft.: Lieut G. F. Duckett to be Capt by pur, v O'Toole who rets ; Ens F. O. 
H. Bridgeman, to be Lieut by pur, ¥ Duckett, July 5. 97th Ft.; Gent Cadet 
E. C. Leigh, from the Roy! Mil Col, to be Ens without pur, v Ha:nilton, prym 
inthe ist WI Reg, July 5. Rifle Brigade : ad Lieut E. Rooper to be Ist 
Lieut, by pur, v Cope, who rets, July 5. IstWI Reg. Ens W. J. Hamilton, 
from the 27th Ft, to be Lieut, without pur, v Pinder, appointed to the 55th 
Ft; R. G. Montgomery, M. D., to be Asst-Surg, July 5. Ceylon Rifle Reg. ; 
Lieut W. Dickson to be Capt, by pur, v Stewart, who rets, July 5; 2d Lieut 
H. T. Walker to be 1st Lieut, by pur, v Morris, who rets, July 5, 2d_Lieut H. 
A. Rai't to be 1st Lieut, by pur, ¥ Dickson, July 5; W. H. Hopson, Gent. to 
be 2d Lieut, by pur, v Walker, July 4; H. Lucas, Gent. to be 2d Lieut, by 

ur, V 5. Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies ;—Ensign W. 
pur, v Raitt, July 5. oyal Newfoundlan eteran p eth 
Jenkins to be Adjutant, v Skinner, who resigns the Adjutancy only. July “i 
Hospital Staf.—G. B. Fry, M. D., to be Asst-Surg, to the Forces, v B. . 
Webb, whe rets upon h-p, July 5th. Memorandum.—The Christian name 0 

A sst-Surg Stewart, transferred from the 81st Ft, to be Staff Asst-Surg, on the 
28th of June, 1839, is Grigor and sot George 





